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ABSTRACT 

The first part of this report descriptively compares 
black and white students with respect to various outcorn^^ such as 
effort, academic performance, aspiration, and racial jy^nion change, 
and examines whether students of given racial groui^ir differ in 
behavior depending on the school which they att< 

Interrj^lationships between the various outcom^^ are explored. Data 
indicate that blacks do not differ greatly^^^ni whites with respect 
to academic effort or absence from schoo^j<^ that blacks and whites are 
similar with respect to educational and^ccupational aspirations, and 
that they differ greatly in achie^jp^t scores and grades* The second 
part of the report considers the^irfssociations between each of the 
outcomes in the school and eac^^f several sets of factors which are 
seen to account for variationsffi^n each outcome;. These sets of 
possible explanatory factors ar^**4j[iterracial interaction, student 
characteristics, home background, sclrs^Ql situation, and student 
goals, beliefs ano interests. Analysis ot'^^he . data deals with each 
racial group separately and emphasizes the cPfei^ erences among 
^individual students. Since the data on which tfflLreport is based is 
four years old, the descriptive findings are not i^ld to necessarily 
reflect the current situation. Yet the observed gei^al patterns and 
the issues they raise are still relevant. \ (Author/AHj 
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PREFACE 

This is the second of two reports, the first dealt with the patterns 
and determinants of interracial interaction in the Indianapolis public high 
schools (Patchen ^nd Davidson, with Hofmann and Browi, 1973) . 

[ In, the present report > we address the question: IVhat effects, if any, 
do varying types of interracial experiences have on the performance, aspirations, 
^d racial (toinions of students? At the same time, we consider the relationships 
between thes0 outcomes and a variety of factors other than interracial experiences 
^j^jiJL other aspects of the school situation, family background). 

In the first part of the report, we compare black students and vdiite stu- 
dents descriptively With respect to various outcomes (academic perfonnance, 
etc.). However, in trying to understand tlie determinants of these outcomes, the 
focus of our interest is not on the rQle that race plays (for whatever reasons) , 
relative to other factors. Rather, we are interested in the factors which ac- 
count for variations ih academic performance, aspirations, and opinion change 
within each racial groi^p. Therefore, our analysis deals with each racial group 
separately. 

In examining the p(:?ssible determinants of performance, aspirations, and 
opinion change, our enphasis in much of this report is on differences among 
individual students . Other documents stemming from this project will try to 
explain the variations among schools with respect to these outcomes, (See 
Davidson, Patchen, Brown ^^and Hofinann, 1975). 

\ 

Since the data on which this report is based were gathered four years ago, 
the descriptive findings cjf section 2 do not necessarily reflect the current 
situation. However, many of the general patterns which were found--e.g., the 
differences between Blacks and IVhites in achievement test performance and their 
similarity in educational ai^d occupational aspirations - -have generally been 
found in many other studies at different points in time. (See a list of scke 
reviews of the literature in the References section.) Thus, many of the results 
shown in section 2, and the issues these results raise, undoubtedly are still 
relevant today. 

IVhile differences among students in particular schools are subject to change 
over time (as schools and their student bodies change), the relationships between 
an outcome (e.g., achievement test scores) and possible determinants of that out- 
cofne (e.g., par-Onts' education, interracial contact in class) may be expected to 
be relatively stable over time. Thus, our findings concerning those factors which 
were related to academic' performance, aspirations, and opinion change may generally 
be expected to continue to hold true.' We hope that these findings will be useful 
not only for understanding some of the reasons for variations in school outcomes, 
but also in providing directions for policies that will improve these outcomes. 
We make a few policy suggestions in the summary sections. We urge others- - 
especially those with policy responsibilities --also to give further thought about 
the implications for these findings for school and community educational policy. 
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Finally, a few words about the contributions of each of the researchers Jto 
xhis pport: ine study was initially planned by Patchen and Davidson, who were 
the principal investigators. The detailed planning of the study and the design 
of the data- gathering instruments were the joint work of Patchen, Davidson, and 
Hofinann, with substantial participation by Brcjwn. Field work was done by all 
four researchers. Processing of the ^ata used in this report and supervision 
of computer operations were primarily the responsibility of Hofinann and Patchen. 
Outline for the analyses used in this report was done by Patchen, with the help 
of suggestions from Davidson and Hofinann. This report was written by Patchen, 
with the aid of helpful comments on . afluearlier.^draft by the other researchers. 
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1, INE1BMATIQN .ABQUX_IHE SlUDY 



Purposes 



The purpose of our study was to learn about 1) the types of relationships 
which exist between black students and white students in the Indianapolis 
public high ^schools; 2) the possible determinants of friendly and of .unfriendly 
relationships between the races; and 3) the possible effects of different kinds 
of interracial experiences on the academic performance, aspirations, and racial 
opinion change of students. Information concerning the first two topics is con- 
tained in a previous report and in several papers and two doctoral dissertations 
(see References). The present report concerns the third major topic--i.e., 
the relationship between interracial interaction and academic performance, aspir- 
ations, and racial opinion change. It also provides a descriptive picture of 
the differences between races and among schools in these latter outcomes. Addi- 
tional papers concerning the effects of interracial interaction on various 
academic and non-academic outcomes also will be forthcoming/ 

Study Design and ^?ethods 

A description of our research methods, as well as a description of the 
schools in which the research was done, has-been presented in our earlier report 
(Patchen and Davidson, with Hofinann and Brown, 1973) and will not be repeated in 
detail here. The earlier report also presents copies of the questionnaires which 
were used to obtain information from students. Following is a brief description 
of how the study was done: 

Schools . The study was conducted in all of the public high schools in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Data were collected during the 1970-71 school year at 
eleven schools . Since the freshman class of one school was located on a separate 
campus, there were twelve school sites. 

The racial composition of these school sites vas as follows: 



School 



Percent Black 



\ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



1 
9 

14 
14 
27 
35 
37 
37 
53 
54 
71 
99 
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Data from Students . Early in the 1970-71 school year, informal interviews 
were conducted with black students , with white students , with teacliers of both 
races, and with the principal in eacfi school. On the basis of the information 
obtained from this preliminary work, as well as from previous research, we con- 
structed a two-part student questionnaire concerning a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding interracial interaction and other student experiences and perceptions 
m schooT, and students experiences outside of high school. (Data were also 
collected by questionnaire from teachers and administrators. These data are not 
used in the present report.) 

In eacli class (Freshman, Sophomore, etc.) of each school, a sample of about 
60 black students and 60 white students was selected systematically from enroll- 
ment lists. When there were fewer than 60 students of a given race in a given 
class, all of the students in that category were included in the sample. Oues- 
|ionnaires were administered in the Spring of 1971 to students in group sessions 
in a ;large room at each school. Separate forms were given to black students and 
to white students (identified visually) ; these forms were essentially identical 
except that the terms '^black" and *Vhite*^ were transposed to fit the appropriate 
case. The questionnaires were administered by the investigators and their as- 
sistant (s)- -comprising .a bi-racial **team'*--and students were assured that their 
answers would be completely confidential. 

Of the total number of black students selected in the sample, 75.1 percent 
(N=l,986) acceptably completed Part I 6f the questionnaire, 74.4 percent (N-1,969) ' 
acceptably completed Part II, and 66.9 percent (N=l,769) acceptably completed both 
parts. Among white students, the comparable rates and numbers for acceptable com- 
pletion are: Part I, 82.8 percent (N=2,349'); Part II, 80.9 (N=2,292) ; both parts, 
75.7 percent (N=2,146). 

Information about the types of data obtained from students, and their com- 
bination into indices, is |:iven in the text of this report, where relevant, and 
in Appendix B. 

ft 

Data from Records . Information concerning scores on standardized achievement 
tests (taken in the Sophomore year), were copied from each student's school re- 
cords. Scores on 10 tests taken by students in grade school also were copied 
from students' records. 

Students ' grades and number of absences from school (along with other data) 
were recorded on computer tapes by the school system. Copies of these tapes 
were made available to us. Cumulative grade averages had already been computed 
by the schools and were available on the tapes. On the basis of the data pro- 
vided on the tapes, we computed also for each student his grade average and 
his number of absences during the semester in which our data were collected 
(Spring 1971). 

These data, from students ,and from students records, are used in this report 
to examine how some important outcomes (academic performance, aspirations, and 
racial opinion change) differ between the races and among schools aftid how they 
are related to each of the following: 1) amount and nature of interracial con- 
tact; 2) home background; 3) personal characteristics of students; 4) the school 
situation; and 5) students* interests, expectations, and goals. 

ERLC ^ S 



2. OUTCJQNJES IN SCHOOL: A DESCRIPTION OF EFFORT, 
PERFORMANCE, ASPIRATIONS, AND OPINION CHANGE 



In this section, we will present data on a number of in5)ortar^t outcomes 
vfhose relationship to inter- racial contact, as well as to other factors, we 
wish to assess in later sections. These outcomes are: a) the effort which 
students put into their school work; b) their academic performance (grades 
and achievement test scores) ; c) their aspirations for fuither ediicatioa. and 
oca4>ations; and d) changes in opinion toward people of another race. In 
addition to presenting overall comparisons between black and vMte students, 
we will examine the extent of differences between the races in each school. 
We will see also whether students of given racial groups differ in behavior 
depending on the school vdiich they attend. Finally, we will see xAat rela- 
tionships exist among the various outcomes-- i. e. , among effort, adiievment, 
aspirations, and opinion change. 

Effort Toward Academic Goals 

For each student, a net score of effort toward academic goals was com- 
puted. This score was derived from A) an estimate of the amount of time he 
spent on homework during the semester, based on his own report of the average 
amount of time spent doing homework each day; minus B) an estimate of the 
time he lost from, or directed away from, acadanic work during the semester 
as a result of 1) being absent from school; 2) being late to class; 3) missing 
a class without permission; 4) not getting all his hanework done; and 5) be- 
ing told (by a teacher) to come for a conference "because (he) siq)posedly . ^ 
did something wrong". Information about the frequency of each of these ev&nts 
during the then-current semester was obtained from each student. 

Table 2-1 shows the average scores on the academic effort index, by 
school and by race. These data show t^.at, in most school sites (seven of 
the eleven vrfiich were bi-racial) , there was not a statistically significant 
difference between the academic effort scores of black students and of vihite 
students. 1 In three schools --Schools 2, 7, 8- -the average academic effort 
scores of vMte students were significantly higher than the average score for 
black students. On the other hnnd, in School 11, the average score for black 
students was significantly higher than the average white score. For all 
schools combined, the average score for Whites is significantly higher, but 
the average difference bet^veen the races is actually quite small. (Snail 
differences are statistically significant vdth the large sanples formed vAien 
all schools are combined.) Overall, then, the evidence b^ed on self -reported 
behavior of students, indicates little difference in most schools in the 
academic effort of black students as jcoifpared to vAiite students. 
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For each race taken sejWrately, there are significant differehces in 
the academic effort of students at different schools (p < .001) • Pmmg black 
students, scores on the acadanic effort index were hi^est for the small group 
at School 1, at School 11 and at School 4. Effort scores were lowest for 
black students at School 8. 

Differences in average effort scores among schools were smaller for 
vdiite students than for b^pdcsludents. . IVhite students in most, schools had 
approximately equal average gfcbres on the effort index. However, v^ite 
students at Sc^iool 9, School 8, and School 11 scored sigiaificantly lower 
in effort thto Whites in other sqhools. It may be noted xhat, consistent 
with their low effort, vdiite students at Schools 9 and 8 also scored 
relatively low in^ ^ades and in standardized achievement tests. However, 
despite their low average effort scores, vhite students at School 11 scored 
highest on the performance measures (see section on performance, in this 
chapter). It may be noted that students at mostly-academic Sdiool 11 were 
admitted to that school on the basis of good academic performance. 

In addition to the self -reports of students on a variet)^ of effort- 
related behaviors , we may look also at data on absaices taken from school 
records. 2 The data (Table 2-2) show that absences varied more among schools 
than between races. Both among black students and among vJiite students, the 
average number of absences varied fairly widely and significantly across 
schools. For all schools ccMiibined, there also was a significant racial 
difference in absences, with Blacks being absent slightly more often than 
were Whites. However, vtfien we compare the two races in each school separately, 
we find no signific^ racial difference in eight of eleven bi^racial schools. 
In two schools (2 and 5) , black students were absent significantly more often 
than vhite students but Whites at School 7 had significantly 'more absences 
than I!lacl3 at that school. (It may be noted that at two schools where Blacks 
had significantly more absences. Black students generally had to travel greater 
distances to get to school than did viiite students.) 

Overall, ^the data based on recorded absences are consistent t^ith those 
based on our index of academic effort in showing relatively small differences 
in acad^cally-oriented effort between Blacks and IVhites , as con5)ared to 
differences among students of the same race attending different schools. 

Academic Performance 

Two types of information relevant to academic performance are available , 
to us. One is students' grades. The other is students '.scores on standardized 
achievement tests. 

Grades . We consider grades first. We have, from school Records, the 
grade ;*iich each student received in each of his courses during the semester 
in vfliich our other data were collected (Spring, 1971). Using these data, 
we confuted for each student his average grade during that sonester. (We 
will refer to this average as ''current semester grade".) We also have the 
cumulative grade average of most students during their entire high school 
9areer up to, and usually including the ''current*^ (Spring, 1971) semester. ^ 
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TABLE 2-2 . 


NUMBER OP ABSENCES 
BY SCHOOL^ AND BY 


DURIN5 
RACE 


CURRENT 


a. 

SEMESTER, 




7. A 






Black Students 




White Students 






School 


N 


Mean 
Absences 


S.D. 


N 


Mean 
Absences 


S .D. 


Significance of 
Race Differences 


1 


18 


9.5 


10.7 


,211 


6.6 


7.2 


NS 


2 


128 


lU.5 


• 15.0^ 


290 


^ 11.5 


lO.lf 


.05 




175 


6.8 


6.U 


213 


6.3 


6.8 


NS 


u 


197 


6.2 


7.U 


223 


6.5 


8.9 


NS 


5 


170 


7.2 


7.6 


l8lf 


U.7 


U.5 


.001 




206 


10.9 


10.5 


225 


9.3 


10.2 


NS 


7 


220 


6.9 


7.0 


223 


8.7 




.05 


•8 


189 


12. If 


11.5 


218 


13.2 


12.5 


NS 


9 


272 


15.3 


18.5 


2Y1 


12.7 


15.9 


NS 


10 


127 


10.6 


8.5 


99 


10.0 


8.9 


NS 


• 11 


213 


8.6 


15.3 


209 


7.6 


12.1 


NS 


12 


175 


11.1 


10.3 










All Schools 


2090 


10.1 


12.1 


2366 


9.0 


10.8 


.005 



Data are for number of days recorded absent from school during the Spring, 
1971 semester. Data were obtained from school records. 

students, and for white students, varies 
^,^0l for each set of racial groups); significance 
groups in each school is shown at right of table. 



Mean number of a^s 
significantly amon, 
of difference betwe 
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This cimilative average was confuted by the school system and was obtained 
from school records. As might be expected, onnulative grade averages and 
current grade averages are fairly highly correlated. (The correlations are 
Jl for blade student!^ and .82 for vAite students.) 

^ How do. the grades of students conpare by school and by race? Table 2-3 
and Table 2-4 show these comparisons. We may look, first, at the coirparison 
between the average grades of black students and the average grades of vMte 
students. With respect^to current grades, the average gr5i^s of white students 
were significantly higher than the average grades of blade students in every 
school. This is true also with respect to cumulative grades, with the excep- 
tion of School 1 \>diere the difference between the cumulative grades of Whites 
and those of the small number of Blacks at that school was not statistically 
significant. For alL schools combined, the average grades for black students 
is below C; the average grades for white students is between C and B, though 
closer .to C. 

We may also con5)are the average grades of students viio attended different 
schools. Black students >*io attended different schools varied significantly 
in their average grades (p < .001). Grade averages (both current and cumu- 
lative) among black students were highest at School 10, School 11, and 
School 1. Black students grades were lowest at School 9, School 5, and 
School 2. 

Grades of white student^--both current and cumulative- -also differed, 
significantly among gchopls (p < .001). Whitfe students grades were highest 
at School 11, School 107 and ^hool;.6. iVhite student^s grades were lowest 
at School 9 and School 4. ' 

Achievement Scores . We have the scores obtained by students on a battery 
of standardized achievement tests given nationally. Most students in our 
saii5)le took such achievement tests during their Sophomore year of high school. 
Students who were Seniors or Juniors at the tijne of our study had taken pre- 
viously the National Educational Development Tests (NEDT) . Students vflio 
were Sophomores or Freshmen at the time of our stu<^ took the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (the Sophomores during that -same ;fear^aid the Freshmen - ^ 
during the next year). Test scores for students M earn" of these yearS^we^e^ 
made available to us . ^ 

The National Educational Development Tests include five tests -J*^ 
1) English Usage; 2) Mathematics Usage 3) SociaLS^iydies Readi^jg, i) Natural 
Sciences Reading; and 5) Word Usage. According^ &e test manual, "the 
questions tend not to ask for specific recall o£ infomation; instead meV 
probe the student's capability for trnderstandlng. the kinds of material he 
might encoigiter later in his education (NEDT Interpretation Manual, 1969, 
p, 8). A |(J^)osite score, vAiich is the average of the five test scores, and 
which "can be viewed as an index of total educational development*' O^anual, 
p. 3) was confuted by the testers. The composite NEDT score for each student 
is expressed in percentile terms, indicating how well he did in comparison 
to otiier students at hj^^ grade level throughout the nation. This composite 
NEDT score provided by'^he school is the achievement test score vdiich we 
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examined for Juniors and Seniors. Composite scores on the NEDT have a mod!eY^ 
ate positive correlation with students' cumulative grade averages f.48 for ^ 
Blacks and .64 for Whites). " 

, A-^J'^'^^^^t ^^"^ Freshm-Ji or Sophomores at tlie tiriie of our study took 
a different battery of standardized tests--The Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
yis set incudes eleven tests \vdiich fall into Tour i.iajor divisions, as 
follows: 1) Language Arts : Feading; Spelling; Language (word usage, punctu- 
ation, etc.); and Language Study Skills (use of dictionary, etc.); 2) Social 
Studies. Social Studies Study Skills (reading of maps, tables, etc.); SSHST 
btudies Vocabulary; Social Studies Infoimation, 3) Mathematic s: Mathematical 
Conqjutation and Concepts; Mathematical Analysis ai^d Problem-solving; 4) Science: 

Scientific Concepts and Understandings ; Science Infomation. The authorFof 

the tests say that they have striven to develop tests "that measure what stu- 
dents have actually been taught. The tests are based on thorough- going analyses 
ot current textbooks, courses of study, and expert formulations of the goals 
of instruction in the various subject areas." (MAT Guide, 1964, p. 3). 

^ The MAT scores were obtained from the schools in percentile fom, indi- 
cating how well each student did on each of the eleven tests in conparison 
to other students at his grade level throughout the nation. Using the percen- 
tile score for each of tlic eleven tests, we have con?)uted a composite MAT 
achievement score for each student. In computing this composite MAT score, 
we first converted each percentile score to a stanine score in order to make 
the scores for different tests more comparablje.'* Next an average stanine 
score in each of the four major subject areas (Language, Social Studies 
Mathematics, and Science) was conputed. Finally an average score for all 
four subject areas was coirputed for each student. These final scores are the 
con?)osite MAT scores for Freshmen and Sophomores . Conposite MAT scores have 
a moderate positive correlation with the students' cumulative grade averages 
(.41 for Blacks and .62 for Whites). " ^ , 

How do students of different race and in different schools conpare with 
respect to performance on the tvra standardized achievement tests? Table 2-5 
shows average scores for those who took the ^EDT, by school and by race. These 
data show, firs^t, that in every school the average NEDT scores of white stu- 
dents are consid3rably high^han tjjose of blade students. The difference 
between races is statistically significant (p < .001) at -every school where 
the number of black studsiits taking the NEDT was large enough to warrant 
making the statistical (t) |est for si_gnificant difference. 

For all schools combinel, the avsrage NHDT composite percentile score 
for Whites was 56.8 (i.e. , ^ove the National median of 50.0) vrtiile the 
average conposite percentile score^for Blacks was 32.6 (considerably below 
the national median). 

In addition to the large difference between races^ there were signifi- 
cant differences among groups of students of the same, race who attended^ 
different schools. (For students 'of each race, the probability that the ob- 
served differences among Students at different schools occurred by chance 
IS less than .001). Among black students, by far the highest average NEHT 
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(and mostly Black) school. 



scores were obtained by students at School 11, the select, mostly '^academic 



the lowest MEET scores were obtained by black 

The average 
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Students at School 8. the most vocacionally-oriented ^school. 
MEET score at all-Bljack Schoql 12 was the second lowest among the twelve 
sdfiool canqpuses. j 

Among vJii'e students, tcL, there were significant diffeiences in 
average i^JEDT scores across different schools. White students V NEET scores, 
lijce those o£ Blacks , W3re highest at School 11 , with those £t School 6 a 
close second and those at Sch6ol 5 also considerably above aA^erage. Average 
vMte student NiBDT scares wer4 lowest at School 8 (Where Blacks ' scores were 
^50 lowest) and were below average also at School 7 and School 9. 

When we look at scores o£ students \A.o took the MAT tesi:s (See Table 2-6) , 
differences between the races and between schools are much the same as the 
differences found on the K3DT. In every scnool, average MAT, 



scores of vhite 



Students were considerably higher than the scores of black students. The 
difference is highly significant statistically at every school vhere the num- 
ber of students of both races who took the MAT is large^ enough to warrant 
makiRg the statistical (t) test for significant difference. For all schools: 
confined, the average MAI staniixe score for black students was 3.4, vAiich was 
considerably below the rational average stanine score of 5. The average vAii^te 
MAT stanine score was 4.9, approximately equal to the national average. 

Average MAT scores of black studepts differ singif icantly among schools 
(probability of differences among twelve mean scores occurring by chance < .001). 
The highest MAT scores for black students were foimd at mostly -academic School 11. 
The lowest MAT scores were obtained by black students at School 8, the most 
vocationally-oriented school. Black students at the all -Black school 12 had 
the second lowest average MAT score of any black group. These highest and 
lowest groups among black students with respect to MAT scores are from the 
same schools where earlier cohorts of students ranked similarly on the NEDT. 

Average MAT scores among vhite stixients also differed significantly across 
schools (p < .001) and, again, the same schools whose students ranked highest 
or lowest on the NEET had similar ranks with respect to the MAT scores of later 
cohorts of studetns . IVhite students at School 11 had the highest average MAT 
scores; white students at School 6 anu School S also scored considerably above 
average. White students at School 8 scored lowest on the MAT and viiite stu- 
dents at Schools 7 and 9 also scored considerably below average . 

Educational Aspirations ^ ' 

We asked each student "How -far would you like tq go in school?'* ^ 
Six possible answers, ranging from * leave high school before finishing" 
to^Vgo to a graduate or professional school aftejp- finishing college" 
were>Mvided. The data (Table 2-7) show that, among all black studetns 
almost nJtlf U^^pei^ent) said that they would like to go to a four year 
College or bi^ftds^'J&out one black student in three expressed a wish to 
go to "a vocati^mal^technical, or business school". or to a "junior or 
community college" after high school. Eighteen percent of all black students 
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said they wanted to '^finish high schcx>l but I don^t want any more school after 
that" and only 1 percent said they would like to 'leave high school before 
finishing/' 

The distribution of answers for all white students is similar to those 
for black students. About the same percentage of Whites (46 percent) as of 
Blacks (48 percent) say they would like to go to a four -year college or 
beyond. A slightly smaller percentage of Whites than of Blacks (29 percent 
as con(5)ared to 34 percent) indicated a wish to attend a school other than a 
four-year college after high school. A slightly larger proportion of l^ites 
than Blacks say that they would like to leave high school before finishing 
(2 versus 1 percent) or have no more schooling after high school (23 versus 
18 percent) . 

When we examine differences in the educational aspirations of black 
andv*iite students at individual schools, the differences generally are not 
large • Those differences v^ich existed occurred in those schools (4,7,8, and 
9) \4iere the educational aspirations of \diite students are lowest. In these 
schools, black students expressed a wish for somewhat more education than 
\*iite students did. In only one school were the educational aspirations of 
white students noticably higher than those of black students. This is in 
School 6, v4iere a relatively high proportion (64%) of v^ite students said 
they would .like, to go to a four-year college or beyond but vhere just over 
half (51%) of the black students also expressed such wishes. In the ^^er 
six schools, the educational aspirations of black and vMte students vete 
Closely similax., 

Looking at differences in educaU^ school%> w^ se^ , . 

in Table. 2 -7 that variations among black student groups were generally not large. 
School 9iiiad a sojnewhat smal ler - than ■ average proportion of Blacks (37 pet^pent) 
v*xo would like to go to a four -year jfbllege or beyond. School 11 had 4j^0me- 
v*L^ larger than average proportion'of Blacks (66 percent) saying they would 
like to go that far. Black students at School 8 were somewhat more likely 
than average Blacks to indicate that they would like no more schooling beyond 
hi^ school (though, even there, only 30 percent indicated this) and black 
students in Schools 6 and 11 were slightly less likely than average 
(8 percent and 11 percent respectively) to indicate this . 

Variations across schools in the educational aspirations of vJiite students 
were somevdiat greater than the variations among groins of black students. Fdur 
schools (1, 2, 3, and 10) were close to the overall proportion (46 percent) of 
all vMte students wanting to go to a four-year college or beyond. Four other 
schools (4, 7, 8> and 9) were'lioticeably below the overall average, with 
roughly 30 percent wanting to go to a four -year college or beyond. In three 
schools (5, 6, and 11), a higher than average proportion of \diite students 
(58, 64, and 74 percent respectively) said they wanted to go this far. As 
might be expected, the same schools in vtfiich relatively high proportions of 
white students would like to attend a four-year college or beyond had rela- 
tively small proportions of i^ite students v*io wanted no schooling beyond 
high school, in schools vdiere a relatively small proportion of white students 
wanted to attend a four-year college, relatively large proportions want no^ j 
schooling beyond high school. 
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While the expressed educaitonal aspirations of black students were as 
high as'^those of JMtes, md in fact slightly higher, it is important to note 
that the\ actual position and plans of blade students with respect to their 
high school programs were quite different thaii those of Whites. Only about 
half as large a proportion of all black studei.cs as of all v^te students 
.(19 percentv versus 39 percent) said that they were currently in the academic 
program (Jiiniors and Seniors^ or that they planned to tal.e ''academic -type 
courese especially" (Fresiiiuen and Sophomores) .5 The much smaller proportion 
of Blacks taking or plaijiing to take academic courses was found separately 
among Juniors and Seniors, siiiong Sophomores, and among Freshmen* To the extent 
that taking academic courses is helpful for college entrance and/or for 
success in college, it would seeni that a relatively large proportion of black 
students were pursuing a •high school program ;^ich is inconsistent with the 
level of education vhich they say thoy would like to achieve. 

Black students were a little less optimistic than white students about . 
their chances to fulfill their cducationra aspirations, but, as Table 2-8 
shows, the differences betv:eeai the races were relatively small. Asked "^tow 
good would you say your chances are to go as far in school as you would like," 
58 percent of black students and 65 percent of vjiite students said they 
thought their chances v/ere either "very good" or "pretty good". At the most 
pessimistic end of the scale, 11 percent of the Blacks and 12 percent of the 
Whites indicated their chances were "not very good" or that they v/ere pretty 
sure they would not be able to go as far in school as they would like . The 
educational chances seen by students did not vary much across the different 
schools, for students of eithpr race. 

Occupational Aspirations 

After being asked alout his educational aspirations , each student was 
asked, "How clear an idea do you have right now of vAiat kind of work you would 
really like to do in your later life?" Those viho said they had "no idea what 
I would like to do" were asked no further questions about their occupational 
aspirations. Those students vho indicated that they had at least thought 
about one or more possibilities were asked ''What kind(s) of work do you have 
in mind?" They were asked to write in a first choice and a second choice. 

A detailed categorization of the occupations given by students as their 
first choice is shown in Table 2-9. Occupations are grouped into four prestige 
categories on the basis of the prestige accorded them in the general population, 
as determined primarily by data obtained in a study of the opinions of a naticaial 
sanple of Americans. (See Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi, 1964 and 1966). These 
data show that, just as the educational aspirations of black and v^hite students 
were very similar, so too uerc tneir occupational aspirations. Twenty-two per- 
cent of Whites and 26 percent of Blacks said they would like to go into an 
occupation in the highest prestige category. Almost all of t'lese students named 
a professional occupation. Thirty-tropercent of all black students and 28 per- 
cent of all Whites mentioned an occupation at the second prestige level. Se^mi- 
professional occupations (e.g., nurse, interior decorator, newspaper reporter) 
and techricl: . jobs (e.g., draftsman, X-ray technician, and computer programmer) 
were the type of jobs at thi*; ^eccnd prestige level viiich were most often men- 
tioned by students o£ both races . , 
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TABLE 2-8. SIUTEUT EXPECmTICNS ABOUT THEIR CHANCES TO GO AS FAR IN 
SCHOOL AS l!HEY VrOULD LIKE^>^ 



(Percentages) 



Expected Chances 

Very good 

Pretty good 

About 50-50 

Not very good 

Pret'ty sxire that won't 
be able 

Total 



Blacks 
2k.5 . 
33.6 
30.8 
6.6 

k.6 



Whites 
29.6 
35. U 
23.0 
8.7 

3.3 

100^ 



^Total does not equal exactly 100^ because of rounding of percentages in column 

'"N = 1896 Blacks and 2288 V/hites who answered this question „ 

■'see appendix for indication of significance of percentage difference of 
given size 
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OABLE 2-9". DETAILED OCCUPATIONAL ASPH^f^TIGHS OP STUDENTS, BY RACE 
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Occtcpation Which 
Student Would Like 
to Enter (1st Choice) 



Black Students 
(Percent) 



V/hite 



Students 
cent) . 



A. First (Highest )Level Prestige^ 

1, Professional 

2, Business Executive 
. Sub-total, first level 

B. Second Level Prestige 
1 • Semi-professional 

2, Army officer 

3, Artist;^ writer; musician 
U. Manager, lower level 

or level not specified 
5« Ovm a business 
6. Technician 

(7) Go into relative's business 

(8) Bxisiness, not specified 
Sub-total, ^second level 

C. Third Level Prestige 



I'. 

3- 
h. 

5. 

(6 
XI 
(8 
(9 



Farming 

Office or clerical v/ork 
Salesman 
Skilled trade 
Protective V/ork 
Athletics 

Stewardess. „ 

Model; 



fashion 
Beautician 
Sub-total, third level 



22 

22 



17 
2 



26 
0 
2^ 



Ik 
3 




^Indicates less than .5 percent. 

^ of black students who answered question about occupational choice is 1707;^ 
N for ^i,te students is 2133. 

^For most occupations, the prestige level is based on the opinion of a sample 
of tU6 America^ population about the occupation(s) in that grouping. (See 
Hodg"^, Siegel, and Ross^, I966). Po.r those occupations preceded by a number 
in parentheses, the prestige ranking was assigned by the researchers on the 
basis of their judgment about public opinion. 
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DETAILED OCeUPATIONAL ASPIKATIOKS OF STUDENTS, BY RACE 
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i,. Foiirth Level Frestip;e 

1. Sa^feClerk 

2. S^Kyskilled or 'unskilled 

3. Entertainer 

(U) Blu^ collar, unspecified 
(e.g., "factory work") 
Sub- total, fourth level 

E. Prestige Level Not Deterrainable 

1.. Armed forces, rank 'not specified 

2. Housewife; mother 

3. Peace Corps; Vista 

U. Go to college, academic major 

specified 
Sub-total 



1 

3 
2 



1 
1 
* 

_i 
3 



1 

3 
2 

_1 

7 



3 
1 
* 

2 
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One-third of all viiite students and sanewhat over ane-thiixi of all black 
studccits (38 percent) said they would like to go into jobs classified at the 
third level of prestige. Oca5)ations in this groi;5)ing vAiich were most often 
mentioned by students of both races were office or clerical work and skilled 
trades. Some black students also chose athletics (5 percent) or modeling or 
fashion work (4 percent) . 

_ Only a small percentage of^lacks and of Ifliites (6 and 7 percent respec- 
tively) mentioned any of the seraPskilled or unskilled jobs which were classified 
at the lowest level of occupational' prestige. Finally, a small percentage of 
both races mentimed other activities (e.g., housewife. Armed Forces with rapk 
unspecified) viiich could not be classified with respect to occupational prestige. 

Wien we con5)are the ocoqiational aspirations of black and vdiite students 
at each individual ^ooi fTable 2-10) we still find general similarity between 
the races . In one scKbol (School 8) , vAite students were somevdiat more likely 
than Blacks to choose an occupation at one of the two lowest prestige levels. 
In schools 5 and 11, the position of the races is reversed, with somevdiat more 
Blacks choosing occupations at the lower prestige levels and (at School 5 
especially) somei^^lat more Whites choosing occi^atiais at the highest prestige 
level. But percentage differences in these schools are not large (under 15% 
difference in a given prestige category) ; moreover in eight of the eleven school 
sites where Black-lVhite comparisons are possible, differences in ocaq)ational 
choice between the races is very slight (under 10% difference in proportions 
choosing an occupation in a given prestige category). 

Again it should be noted that, vdiile the occtqpational aspirations of 
black and v3iite students are very similar, the mch larger proportion of Whites 
vho are taking academic courses and/or getting high grades (see above) would 
appear to give Whites, on the average, a better realistic chance to enter the 
professional occupations, as well as some of the semi-professional and 
technical ocoqjations , to viiich so many students of both races aspire. 

There is, however, relatively little difference in the perceptions of 
black and of vMte students about their chances of fulfilling their occupational 
aspirations. We asked each student "What do you think your (±ances are of getting 
the fcmd of job you mentioned... [as the kind you would really like]". As Table 
2-11 shows, bl.ck studetns are only slightly less optimistic a30ut their occupa- 
tional chances. Over two- thirds of the black students and almost three fourths 
of the vSiite students indicate they are "pretty sure" they can get the kind of 
:iob they would really like or that they "probably" could get this kind of job. 
Less than 20 percent of the Blacks and about 15 percent of the Whites are pessi- 
mistic about their chances. 

How much difference is there in the occipational aspirati& of stiodents of 
the same race vdio attraid different schools? Among black students choices of 
preferred occupations Were generally similar across schools, with a €ew moderate 
deviations from the all-school average. Black students at Schools 2 and 9 were 
somev^at more likely than those in other schools to mention occupations at the 
third prestige level (primarily clerical and skilled trade jobs) . Students at 
jfhe all-Black School 12 were least likely of ai; black students to choose an 
occupation at the lowest prestige level (primarily" semi-skilled and unskilled 
jobs); only 1 percent mentioned a job in this category. 
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TABLE OCCUPATIOtlAL ASPIRATIONS OF STUDENTS, SCHOOL AMD BY RACE. 

Black Students 

(Percentages) 

Prestige Level of Occupation in General Pbpulation 



School 


N 


First (Highest) 
Level 


Second 
Level 


■ Ihird ~ 
Level 


~- Fourth (LdWest) 
Cevel 


Level I 
Determi 


1 


15 


25 


38 

• 


3r 


6 


0 


-a- 


100 


21 


16 


50 


6 


8 


3 


136 


/ 


29 


37 


7 


2 


h 


177^ 


22 


35 


3U 


. 9 


1 


% 


172 




33 


38 


2 


2 


6 


166 


29 


35 


30 




1 


7 


192 


19 


27 


««3 


7 


If 


8 


100 


2h 


29 


36 


8 




9 


196 


Ik 


26 


• k9 


.9 


3 


10 


102 


16 


35 


Ifl 


5 


3 


11 


191 


27 

* 


36 


30 


6 


2 


12. 


IU5 


21 


hi 


33 


1 


1 


All 

Schools 


1692 


• 

22 


32. 


38 


6 


3 



/ 



See Table 2-9 for a listing of. occupations included at each.^pr.estige level. 
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TABLE OCCUEATIOKAL ASPIRATIONS OP STUDENTS, BY SCHOOL AND BY RACE 

(.cont») i 

T^ite Students 

(Percentages) ' 
prestige Level of Occupation in General Population 



First (Highest) 



School 


N 


Level 


• 1 


213 


29 


2 


279 


2k 


3 


177 


' /-ii. 

^ 2k 


k 


191 


l8 


5 


190 


36 


6 


206 


38 


7 


203 


2k 


8 


159 


21 


9 ^ 


20? 


21 


10 


. 83 


18 


If. 11 


187 


32 


12 






All 

Schools 


2095 


26 



Second Third Fourth (Lowest) Level Not 
•Level Level Level Determinable 



28 
20 
30 
31 
29 
28 
27 
18 
,25 
25 
31 

28 



3k 
32 
32 
36 
25 

22 

39 
U8 
k2 
kl 

18 



5 

6 

6 

9 

5 

7 

8 

9' 

9 

7 

U 



U 

9 
8 

5 
U 
5 
3 
5 
3 
8 

15 
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TABLE 2-11'. STUDENT EXPECTATI(3NS OF IKEIR CHANCES TO GET TECS KIND OF 
JOB IHEY WOULD LIKE TO m.VE^>'^ 
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Expected (Aances 
"Pretty sure". 
"ProbablyV 

Chances aren't too good, 
• "but some chance 

Very little chance 

Don't know *^ 

Total 



(Percentages) 



Blacks 


Whites 


33.5 


38.9 


2h.2 


35.0 


n.k 


i3.lv 


2.1 


2.1 


12.6 


10.6 


100^* 


100^ 



Total does not eqiial exactly 1CX>^ because of rounding of percentages in table. 
^« = 1756 black students and 2175 white students who answered the relevant 



question 



See appendix for indication of significance of percentage difference of 
given size. 
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Pmag white students also, variation^ ,in occiqpational aspirations were 
generally not large across schools. White students in Schools 5 and 6 were most 
likely to mention occtq)ations at the hi^est prestige level (primarily professional) • 
Whites at these same schools (5 and 6) , as well as those at School 11 , were 
least likely to naine occupations at either the third or fourth prestige level. 
\ftdtte studoits at Schools 8 and 9 were somevAiat more likely than average to niei\- 
ti(» ocojpations at one of the two lowest prestige levels. 

Sex Differences . We may also note that among st^idents of both races, some . 
types oFbcapational choice differed considerably by sex, (See Table 2-12). 
Among students of botK races, boys were much more likely than girls to aspire 
to a skilled trade; to protective work; to semi-skilled or unskilled work; to, 
the armed forces, and to athletics. Boys were also somewhat more likely to 
aspire to a profession; to be a manager or proprietor; and to sales, '1)usiness*\ 
or white collar work (e.g., "insurance", "bank'O* Girls were much more likely 
to choose a semi-professional occxjpation (e.g., nurse); office or clerical work; 
a job as a stewardess ; modelling or fashion work; or work as & sales clerk. 
Students of both sexes were almost eqvially likely to aspire to an occupation 
in the "technician'* category (e.g., medical technician, ccHiputer progranmer) 
or to a career as an entertainer. 

Changes in Opinions About "Other- Race People 

Prior Opinion. We asked each student who took the questionnaire, ''In 
general, >iiat was your opinion of most (other race) people just before you 
came to this high school?" The data are presented in Table 2-13A. 

For black studetns in all schools combined, 42 percent said they had a 
good opinion of vdiite people prior to their attaadance at their present high 
school, 29 percent said they had a poor opinion, and 30 percent said they had 
no real opinion of vAiite people. In 11 of the 12 school sites, there were more 
black stiadents viio reported having had either a '*good" or a "pretty good" opin- 
icHi of white people than those vAio had a poor opinion of Whites (either ^'not too 
good" or "not good at all"). 

Results for white students parallel those for Blacks in that, in 11 out 
of the 12 school sites, there were more vAdte students \*io said that they had a 
good opinion of black people prior to attending their present school than those 
who said they had a poor opinion at that time. The proportions of vdiite stvidents 
saying they had a good opinion of Blacks were generally higher than the canparable 
figures for black students, reaching a majority of i^ite students in 6 of the 
11 bi-racial school sites • For ,v4iite students in all schools combined, 54 per- 
cent reported a good opinion of Blacks prior to attending their present school, 
30 percent reported a poor opinion of black people, and 16 percent said they had 
no real opinion at that time. The percentage of those reporting no prior opinion 
is naich smaller for viiite students than for black students. 

There were sane differences among schools in the prior opinions reported by 
students, especially for vjiite students. IMte students at Schools 11 and 1 
were more likely than Whites in other schools to say that they had a good opinion 
of black people prior to coming to high school . White students "kt School 10 were 
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TABLE 2-12 DETAILED OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS CF STUDENTS, BY RACE AND SEX 



c up€i t lonsix 


Black Boys 


Black Girls 


White Boys 


White Girls 


(N = Too; 


(N = 919) 


(N = 1059) 


(N = 107^) 


uiioice 


Percentages 


Percentages 


Percer^ta^^es 


Percentages 


\ 

rTQX ess JLOuJaJ, 


' oh ^ 


it 

•\c\ C 




27.3 


24.2 


ooux. -pro X es s lo ncii 


O .0 


-» 23.9 


11.3 


I0.2 


ieconicxan 






D.7 


7.5 


ilXeCULlVe 


•3 


0 


.1 


0 


jjOw levei TTiftiytger 


Q 


0 


Q 
.0 














unspeciijLecL 


0 r\ 
d. .0 


•3 


•7 


0 


uvn Dus i^es s 


c 


.1 ' 


• 0 


.1 


Relative ^ business 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


Dusiness wuiue 










collar 


4-3 


1.7 


1»6 


1.0 


Salesman 


1.1 


.4 


0 
.0 


.1 


Sales clerk 


.3 


Q 
.0 


.4 


1.6 


Office, clerical 










work 


2.7 


21.7 


1.1 


21.0 


Skilled trade 


19-2 


2.6 


19.5 


1.5 


P3x>tective vork 


2.8 


.1 


5.0 


.7 


Semi-skilled; 










, unskilled 


5.7 




5.7 


.7 


Blue collar, 




I' 






unspecified 


X 


i3 


1.1 


.5 


Armed forces. 










officer 


M 


0 


.6 


0 


Armed forces, other 1.5 


.9 


1. ^ 
4.0 




Entertainment 


1.8 • 


2.2 


1.7 




Athletics 


9.5 


.5 


2.5 


.1 \ 


Stewardess 


.1 


2.9 


0 


4.9 


Model; fashion 


.1 


6.U 


0 


2.0 


Farming 


0 


0 




2.3 


Housewife; mother 


0 


1.3 


0 


Peace corps ; Vista 


0 


.1 


.2 


.6 


Beautician 


.3 


3.5 


0 1 


U.2 


i^rtist; writer; 










teusician 


2.8 


2.0 


3.1 


3.1^ 


College major 










mention 


.9 


.2 


2.2 


2.0 


Other 


.8 




1.1 


2.0 


Not sure 


1.5 




.6 


0 


Total 


100 


100 


100 

,1 -. 


100 



Columns may not add to exactly 100^ because of rounding of entries in each 
column. 
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the most likely to say *they had a poor opinion of black people prior to attend- 
ing high school. Blacf; Students were much more consistent across schools in their 
opinions o£ Whites pri6?r:to high school. Only the Blacks in School 1 deviated 
much from the average figures. A high percentage of that small group said their 
prior opinions of IVhites were good. Black students in School 2 were slightly 
more lilcely than average (41 percent in that sdiool) to say that they did not 
have a good opinion of Vfliites prior to coming to that sohool. ' 

Change in Opinion . ^ Each student also was asked: "Since coming to this 
school, has your opinicai of most (other-race) people gotten worse, gotten better, 
or stayed the same?" Students were asked to check one of the following answers: 
gotten much better; gottai a little better; stayed about the same; gotten a 
little worse; gotten a lot worse. Table 2-13B shows the answers given by 
students to this question, separately for each race in each school. 

Looking first at the answers of black students, we see that in every one of 
the twelve school sites there were substantial proportions of black .students ,. 
ranging from 30 percent to 49 percent (averaging 41 percent for all schools) 
who said that their opinion of white peqple had not changed since coming to 
this school. But there were also in every school site substantial proportions- 
ranging from 34 percent io 57 percent and averaging 44 percent— who said that 
their opinions of Whites had changed for the better. Moreover, in every school 
site there were substantially more black students \ho reported a change for the * 
better in -their opinions of Whites than those who reported a change for the worse. 
For all school sites combined, black students \Aiose opinions of Whites changed 
for the better outnumbered those whose opinions changed for the worse by almost 
three to one (44 percent to 15 percent) . 

The predominant change toward more favorable opinions of iVhites was found 
at the essentially-all-black" School 12 as well as at racially integrated schools, 
although the ratio of favorable to unfavorable change at School 12 was not as large 
as the average for Blacks in all schools. The movement toward favorable change 
an School 12 cautions us, however, that same part of the opinion change in 
integrated schools may be due tb e:q)eriehce;s outside the school. 

For white students, as for black sti^aivts, there are sizable proportiofis 
on e^ school-ranging from 21 percent to 52 percent --v4io said that their 
opinions of people of the other race had not ch^iged since attending their school. 
For all schools combined, 38 percent of vdii^e students said their opinions had 
not changed—a figure close to that for black students. Moreover, as witJw 
Blacks, the proportion of Whites who said their opinions had improved (3l^pev 
cent) was larger than the proportion who said their opinions had changed for 
the worse (27 percent) -though the overall ratio of favorable to unfavoral?le 
change was smaller for IVhites than for Blacks. In eight of the eleven school 
sites at which there were substantial numbers of Whites , there were larger 
proportions of white students reporting an opinion change for the better than 
for the worse. In several schools, the ratio of favorable to unfavorable change 
was large -especially the 38 to 9 ratio at School 1, the 38 to 13 ratio at 
School 11, and the 47 to 18 ratio at School 3. In five other schools, the 
ratio of favorable to unfavorable changes among white students was lower but 
still substantial. 
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TABLE 2-13. STUDENTS* OPDHOKS ABOUT OTHER -RACE PEOPLE 



A» "In general, what vas your opinion of most (other- race) people just 
before you came to this high jsrbhool?" 
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(Percentage s)*" 



Black Students 



School 


N 


"good" or 
"pretty good" 


"not too good" or 
"not .-^ood. at all" 


"had -no real 
opinion of them 


1 


18 


72 


22 


6 


2 


127 


32 


Hi 


28 


3 


155 


36 


30 




k 


190 


38 




26 


5 


187 


l;l 


30 


29 


6 . 


199 


»:5 


28 


28 


7 


210 




27 ' 


31 


8 


153 


kk 


. - 35 " I 


22 


9 


226 


k5 


21 


" 35 • 


10 


128 


kl 


31 


28 


11 


199 


.U8 


23 


29 


12 


1U9 


38 


21 


.Ul 


All 

Schools 


19^5 




r 29 


30 


^Percentages differ very slightly from those. in earlier report (Patchen and 
Drvidson, with Hoflnann and Broim, 1973) because a few students who did not 
complete questionnaires carefully were not included in this tabulation. 


See Appendix for indication of the statistical significance of a' percentage 
difference of a given size. 
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TABLE 2-13. STUDENTS^ OPmONS ABOUT OTHER-RACE EEOPLE 
(cont.) 

A. "In general, what \jas your opinion of most (other-race) people just 

^;before' you came to this high school?" 
V?hit^ Students - 

"good" or "not too good" or ^ "had no real 

School W 'pretty good^' "not (^ood at all" ' opinion of them" 



1 


211 


65 


22 


13 


2 


298 


57 




lU 


3 


, 199 


U3 


32 


25 


k ■ 


207 




31 


21 


5 


208 


U9 


36 


16 


6 


206 


5U 


32 


lU 












7 


218 


l!8 


35 


18 


8 


186 




27 


18 


9 


226 


55 


33 


12 


10 


101 


Ul 


1^3 


17 


11 


198 


73 


16 


11 



12 



All 

Schools 2259 , 5U 30 16 , 
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TABLE 2-13 . STUDENTS ' OPDTIOKS ABOUT OTHER-RACE PEOPLE 
(cont.) 



B. "Since coming to this school, has your opinion of most (other-race) 
people gotten worse, gotten better, or stayed the same?" 

Black Students ^ 



School 


N 


• Better^ 


Same 


a 

Tforse 


1 


18 


39 


kk 


17 


2 


126 


1»8 


3h 


18 


3 


155 


59 


30 


13 


k 


lo9 


35 


40 


oil 
21!- 


5 


187 


39 


ho 


?1 


6 


199 


U5 


39 • 


17 


7 


208 


U5 


^3 


12 


8 


153 


US 


38 


Ik 


9 


226 


U8 


^3 .\ 


10 


10 


^ 129. 


50 • 


k3 


8 


11 


199 


U2 


h9 


10 


12 


152 


3U 


hi 


19 


All 











Schools 19*45 hi 15 



^See Appendix for indication of significance of percentage difference of 0 
given size. 

Better category includes "gotten much better" and "gotten a little better." 
IJorse categoiy includes "gotten a lot worse" and "gotten a little v/orse. " 
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TABLE 2-13- STUDENTS* OPDHOK RBOUT OTEiER-RACE PEOPLE 
(cont.) 

"Since coming to this school, has your opinion of most (other-race) 
people gotten worse, gotten better, or stayed the same?" 

White Students 

School • N Better^ Same Uorse^ 

1 212 ^ 38 52 . 9 

2 * 299 28 Us , - 29 

3 200 . 36 \ 18 . 
k 208 35 U3 22 

5 202 25 25 50 

6 207 28 21 52 

7 217 ItO 36 2U 

8 186 35 39 26 

9 * 225 h3 36 22 
1^/-^ ,100 hh 25 31 • 
ll/^ 201 38 ■■' ^ ^9 13 
12 

All 

Schools 226U ' ' 36 38 - 2? 
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In School 2 the proportion of \diite students vdio reported their opinions 
of black students had gotten worse was about equal to the percentage v*io said 
their opinions had gottm better (29 to 28 percent) , and in two schools there 
were roughly twice as many vdiite students \^ose opinions changed for the worse 
rather than the better. In these latter t\^o schools (Schools 5 and 6), 50 per- 
cent and 52 percent of the \^te students, respectively, said their opinions of 
Blacl^ got worse since they attended their hi^ schools. The results concerning 
changes in white students' opinions of black people since ccwning to high school 
show, then, wide variations among schools, with predominantly favorable changes 
in opinions toward Blacks in most schools but predominantly unfavorable changes 
in two schools. 

Finally, we may codpare racial opinion changes among black students and vfliite 
students at each school. The data of Table 2-13B show that there was substantially 
less positive opinion change and/or substantially more negative change among white 
students than among black students in seven out of eleven schools. This difference 
was particularly notable at Schools 5 and 6 ^ere black students were, on balance, 
changing opinions toward Vihites in a positive direction at the same time that a 
relatively large proportion of Whites were changing in a negative direction • In 
no school was there a substantially greater negative opinion change (or a smaller 
positive opinion change) anmg black students than among white students. Overall, 
these data indicate that i^iiile most racial opinion change among white stiidents 
was positive, opinion change among black students was, with fair consistency, 
even more strongly and more uniformly positive. 

Relationships Among Outcomes 

^Vhat are the relationships between the various butcomes we have been con- 
sidering i.e., among our measures of effort, acadanic perfomance, aspirations, 
and opinion change. Table 2-14 shows the relevant correlations, separately for 
black students and for \^hite students . 

> For both races, the data generally show small to moderate positive associa- 
tions (from about .30 to .40) between students' scores on the index of academic 
effort and their grades. Correlations between effort scores and scores on the 
NEDT and MAT achievement tests are cpaite small (.12) for Whites. For black stu- 
dOTts, effort scores correlate weakly (.18) with NEDT scorfeg" but slightly more 
strongly (.33) with scores on the MAT (\Aich appar^tly enqphasizes information 
frm courses more than does the NEDT)» Overall, these data indicate that stu- ^ 
dent§^ efforts, at least as measured by our index, can explain some, but only a 
fairly small portion, of the variance in acadanic performance. 

Let us look next at the relationships betwe^ academic performance and 
aspirations for the future. With respect ^to. educational aspirations, the data 
of Table 2-14 show moderate correlations between the educational aspirations of 
white students and their acadanic performance (current grades , cumulative grades , 
NEDT scores, MAT scores)'. For black students, the parallel correlations between 
educational aspirations and academic performance measures, while also positive, 
are weaker than the correlations for vhite students. In other words, there is 
less agreement amcMig blacK students than among vAiite students between educational 
hppes and academic performance. 
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^ TABLE 2-14. CORRHATIONS AMONS MEASURES OF OUTCOMES IN SCHOOL . 

(DATA FOR BLACKS OUTSIDE PARENTHESES: DATA FOR WHIlfes 
IN PARENTHESES) 





(2) 


(3) 




(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Cumulative Grades (l) 


.ill 
(.62) 


.1|8 
(.6U) 


-.30 
(-.37) 


.72 
(.82) 


-.13 
(-.31) 


.29 


-.Ok 
(.05) 


Metropolitan Achieve- (2) 
ment Test Score 




.00 
■ (.00). 


-.33 
(-.12) 


.39 
(.5U) 


-.13 
(-.U2) 


.31 
(.53) 


-.009 
(.07) 


National Educational (3) 
Development Test Score 






-.18 
(-.12) 


.32 
(.52) 


-.21 
(-.U2) 


.30 
(.5U) 


.05 
(.11) 


Effort Tpward Academic (k) 
Goals 








-.3h 


.03 
(.21) 


-.18 
(-.25) 


.07 
(.003) 


Current-Semester (5) 










-.13 


.27 


-.08 



Grades 

Occupational Aspirations (6) 

Educational Aspirations (7) 

Change in Opinion, (8) 
Toward Other Race 

Z 



momSnt 



(-.32) i.h2) . (.05) 



-•3h 
(-.5U) 



'-.003 

X-.ok) 

-.05 
(.05) 



Product -momS correlations • 



\ 
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acr,^.!!?- pattern is true with respect to the relation between ocomationSl 
Se n?esS^e'?fvS'^r^ performance. For white students, correlationTbetween 
r °^ occupational aspirations and performance measures (grades, 
achievera^t test scores) are not strong but they are in the .30s and .4057 For ' • 

?Tv ' J^^ correlations between prestige level of occupational aspira- 
tion and the perfonnance measures axe very weak (three of the four correStiS^^ 
SI^ ifiZn^*®*-; ^lack students, the prestige level of occupational choice bears 
cS^"-!!-^ relation to the student's school performance. ThuS, black students 
seem particularly apt to sar they would like to enter an occu^tion Si^hW 
require better perfonjance in' school than they are currently attainiJS ^ 

Pt«Ji"JoiT:i^® — only small and mostly non-significant associations 

"^"^^^ °^ academic perfomance, 

d aspirations. There is a tendency for black students viho did better on 

sSjfSl'f ^T^l^^osi^ve opinion change towa?d v;h^" Je^le 
since coming to high school. However, -this association is very small. oSe 
conclusion to be drawn is that opinion chai^ge does not appear to be, fiir either 
^S^^^f ^ reflection of either frustration or satisfaction st^g from 
ifS^^t?S!°S^^^- ""'"^'^ indicate, also that inter-racial opiniLlS^e" 
Sve eSinS separate consideration from the other outcomes viiich 

Summary and Conclusions 

A'A ^^^^ indicate first that black students and white students generally 
dad not differ greatly with respect to academic effort or with respect to ■ 
absence from school. In general, i^ite students scored higher on the effort ' 
measure and had fewer absences but these differences, vdienWSccu?, are 
generally quite small and in several schools black students show up more 

S^P^^rJ^^Sf °^ ^^^"^^ measure. Academic effort and 

absence differ more by school than they do by race. 

r^r-Pc^S ^""^^^ ^ achievement scores, differences between the 

rapes are much larger. ;^In every school, the grades and the standardized 
achievement scores of white students were higher than those of black students 
2i!!SSn^ "^J^^ly , In addition to the racial differences in academic 
?S! T^oi ' ^^""^ r""^ substantial differences among students of the 

Jfi?^ f ^"^^'^^^ different schools. Black students who attended 

w Sol! o ^"^""^^ ^f'^'''^ °" standardized achievement tests, 

w their average score was above that of black students at substantially 

S2f S'"^ ^' ^ "^^^^ ^^^^^^ °f both races scorlHo^St on 

standardized achievement tests. . . _ 

While black, students generally had considerably lower grades and achieve- 
"Ti^l^Zl "^'^^ ^^^'^ schoolmates, they did lot, in general rhavflowe^ 
S^t; ^if^i ^^^"^ }° questions about how far the student would like to 
go in school and about what kind of work he would like to do in later life, black 
students generally indicatedVspirations as high as those of lAite studeSs: 
So^p"^/S?S!'- ^^^""Ji' aspirations, of Blacks were somewhat higher than 
lil^lTl'. J^^^f^> almost half of the students of. both races%aid they 
would like to go to a four-year college or beyond. Similarly, over half of 
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the stxidents of both races chose an occiq)ation of relatively high prestige 
'as the kind of work thej^ would like to do. Black students were only slightly 
less optimistic than.\>*iite students about their chances to fulfill the aspirations 
they expressed. ' . * * 

The simlarity between black students and vdiite students with respect to 
educational and occupational aispirations is in striking contrast to the marked 
racial differences in grades ^d achievement scores • It is in sharp contrast, 
too, to the different distribution of the racial groups in the various school 
programs. At , the time of this study, 39 percent of our representative sa3i5)le 
of viiite students, but only 19 percent of the black students, were enrolled 
in the Academic program (or said they planned to take * 'Academic -type courses") • 
Our data show, ftirther, that there were moderate associations between academic 
performance and ^aspirations among white students but that academic performance 
and aspirations were riiore weakly related an^g black students. 

Finally, the data show that students of both races were more likely to 
change their opinions of other-race people in a positive, rather than in a 
negative, direction since coming to high school. Positive opinion change was 
more widespread among "^lack students than among vfaite students in most schools. 
Racial opinion change among students of a given race also differend among schools- - 
especially among white students. Among Whites, while opinion change was pre- 
dominantly positive at most schools, it was predominantly negative at two schools. 

A number of important issues for the schools and the community are suggested 
by the data presented in this chapter. First, the large differences in academic 
performance ^between the races , and among schools as v;ell , raise questions viiich 
merit further attention. IVhat accounts for such performance differences among 
groi4)s of Indianq)olis high school students? IVhat things can the schools and the 
community do to try to reduce such differences? 

Secondly, ^the data indicate the possibility of a real and widespread dis- 
crepancy^ between the aspirations and the objective school program and per- 
formance of many students, especially black students. Such discrepancies 
may produce--in school and/or later- -widespread frustration, disillusion, and 
anger. It seans of great importance for school officials to investigate further 
the extent and possible sources of such gaps between aspirations and school 
position and to take measures to reduce such gaps. This may mean helping scrnie 
students to redifce (or not to form) unrealistic aspirations. It also may mean 
examining teaching methods, programs, and counseling procedures so as to increase 
the probability that more students will be able to fulfill high aspirations. 

Finally, the data concerning racial opinion change indicate that the 
comrrajnity and the schools cannot assume that placing students in a racially 
mixed school will automatically and inevitably lead to more positive racial 
attitudes. There is a i^eed to know more about the circumstances which prmote 

Eositiiifc opinion change and a need to consider possible steps which may 
e taken, both within and outside the schools, to encourage more positive inter- 
racial attitudes. 

In chapters to folloi%we will not be able to provide complete answers 
to the questions raised in the present ch^ter. Finding satisfactory answers-- 
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particularly with respect to practical -solutions --is a long-term quest in 
vdiich the intimate knowledge of thbse most familiar vath the schools, as 
well as contributions from those outside, will be necessary. We will, however, 
in the following chapters, present some additional information \diich is rele- 
vant to the issues raised above. In particular, we will report the extent to 
which the outcomes examined in this chapter,- -effort, performance, aspirations, 
and opinion change- -are related to a variety of factors both within and outside 
the school situation .~ . 
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Footnotes- 



test of sigriificance o£ difference between black and vdiite students at 
School 1 , cm this measure as well as other measures , should be interpret^ 
cautiously. The relatively small number of black students at this school 
means that the data may not meet the assunptions of the significance test 
as fully as do the data from other -'schools. 

, . ' ' ^^"^ 

TTiese data show the number of absfences viiich each student had during the . 
Spring 1971 semester. ' - 1 

^ta on cumulative grades were not available for School 8 and for Freshmen 
at School 11. 



A stanine is a value on a siirple nine-point scale of normalized standard 
scores. Conversion to stanine scores \hen averaging MAT test results is 
recomnended by the test authors (MAT Giiide, 1964). 



^'uller data on the acadendc program in vMch isttidents wei% enrolled, or 
the types of courses they planned to take, are presented on page 51 o£ 
oxxr earlier report (Patchen and Davidson, with Hofinann and Brown, 1973) • 
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3. FACTORS RELATED TO ACADHvfIC EFFORT, PJERFORMANCE, 
ASPIRATIONS, AND OPINION CHANGE 



IVhat seems to affect the amount of effort which students devote to their 
school work? IVhat deteimnes how well they do in school especially their 
grades and their scores on achievement tests? What affects whether their 
aspirations for further education and an occupation are high or low? And, 
finally, vdrnt seems to account for whether their opinions of the other race 
change for the better or for the worse? 

Our overall study has focused on the amount and nature of interracial 
interaction. Therefore, we will pay special attention to how the various 
outcomes mentioned above are related to students' interracial experiences. 
However, we also will consider the extent to iMch each of these outcomes is 
associfited with aspects of the students' home background, with the students' 
personal characteristics, with the sdiool situation, and with the subjective 
orientations (e.g., goals and expectations) of the students. 

Students from all schools are included together in these analyses , with 
the exception of black students from allrblaclc School 12, vMte students from 
the (then) almost all-white School 1, ana iMte studaits from the (then) al- 
most all-vdiite sophomore, junior, and senior classed of School 2. Since the 
primary focus of our study is on intej-racial contact, these students, who 
had little or no cross -racial contact in high school, were anitted from the 
analysis. In all of the analyses, black students and \Mte stvdents. are 
examined separately. , " . / 




Statistical Methods Used 

Before presenting the results, it is necessary to^^^laiii^somethii 
about our methods. In examining the relationship between each possible pre- ^ 
dix:t<^r (e.g., amount of inter- racial contact) and a given outcome t^^jft^. 
gfad0s) , we will show first the correlation between the predictor and ■Sfe**.,^^,^^^^ 
outcome. 1 



However, the correlation between a given predictor and a given outcome 
may be affected by the associations which these Variables have with other 
variables. For exan5)le, amount of inter- racial contact and grades_may both 
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be associated vdth parents' educational level. In this case, at least part 
of the correlation between inter-racial contact and grades vfould be due to 
the fact that they are both related to parents* educational level. 

In order to assess the separate, independent effect of each possible 
predictor ,^ as well a5 to provide other infoxmation beyond that provided by 
a sijiple set of correlations, we have relied primarily on the statistical 
technique of multiple regression analysis. This method could riot be used 
in the analysis of inter-school variation because of iJie small number of 
schools. Used with the much larger number of individual students, this 
technique peimits us to see how well each one of a number 6£ possible 
variables ('•predictors") can predict a given outcome (such as grades or 
opinion change) • The size of the relationship between the outcome to be 
ejqplained and each specific predictor is assessed indq)endent of the effect 
pf all other predictors. In other words, the effects of all other variables 
vdiich may influence the type of outcome being examined are held constant 
(ranoved) statistically i^jiile we look at the relation betwera this outccnne 
and the single predictor being studied at the moment. 

Variables viiich were thought to be possible predictors of students ' 
effort, performance, and aspirations are divided into two sets: the first 
set includes variables pertaining to a) inter-racial contact; b) students' 
home backgrounds; c) students' personal charaqteristics ; and d) school sit- 
uation. The second and much smaller set includes variables pertaining to 
students^ attitudes, expectations and aspirations. We believe that vari- 
ables in the first set tend to be, in general, casually prior to variables 
in the second set. For exan5)le, the educational level of the students' family 
inay affect the student's expectancy that he can fulfill his educational goals. 
Siace it is, not appropriate to control the effects of a given predictor by a 
seqond predictor i^idi is either a determinant of the first predictor or its^ 
consequence^, it is desirable to treat the two sets of predictors separately. 

\ ^ Within^ach set of predictors, the size of the relationship between each 
pjredictor variable and the outcome to be explained is indicated by a nund)er 
called the partial Beta coefficient (partial Beta, for short) • The partial 
^eta indicates the amount of change in the outcome viiich is associated vdth 
each unit of change on the particular predictor. The most important thing 
ko keep in m|nd in interpreting the partial Betas shown in the Tables is that 
/the yank orde^^ of the partial Betas reflects their relative importance as 
'predictors of the outCOTie in vJiich we are interested. Thus, if two predictors 
' are related to grades in a regression analysis and predictor 1 has a larger 
paaftial Beta than predictor 2 (regardless of A^ether the Beta's sign is a plus / 
or minus), then predictor 1 is a better predictor of grades than is predictor 2. 

For assessing pie relative importance of the predictors, the reader shoiild, 
therefore, focus on the ^partial Betas rather than on the correlations. Our own 
discussion of the results^ill^ likewise, be based primarily on the partial 
Betas. Howevet, the simple correlations are also of some interest in indicat- 
ing the amount of association t^iich acBja:^^jexists between two variables, 
before statistical adjustments for the effects^oTtrtSiervariables are made. 3 



a4^tiQn to indicating the relative iji5)ortance of eadTpossibleme- 
dictpr (by rank order of their partial Betas) , the regression anilysisalsor 




gives us the nailtiple correlation coefficient (R) . This figure when squared 
(i,e. , R ) tell^ us the amount of variation in the dependent variable (such . 
as grades or edubational aspirations) which is accounted for or "explained" 
by a s^t of predidtors together, 

^ Final^^, in oxVining the methods of analysis used, a note «bout the 
direction of causation is in order. The statistical analyses perfoimed tell 
us how well a given Variable predicts the behavior in vdiich we are interested. 
THey do not tell us anything about the directirai of causati<3n. The predictor 
Jliay be caie of the caus^ of the dependent variably; the dependent variable 
may be (me of the caused of the predictor; or they xaaf have reciprocal effects. 
In many instances, one direction of calisation is much more plausible-e.g. , it 
is more plausible that the educational level of a student's parents affects 
his grades, than vice versa. In our discussion, we sometimes will tend to 
assume a: given directicai of causation, either on such obvious grxjunds or be- 
cause there IS theoretical reason or other evidence which points to such a 
cmasal direction. The reader should remember, however, that causal relations 
other than those going from predictor to dependent variable are possible. 

Effort Toward Academic Goals 

We consider first the. effort which students put forth in their school 
worK. iVhat factors affect how diligent students are in school? 

For each student, a net score of effort toward academic goals was com- 
puted. TTus score was derived from a) an estimate of the amount of time he 
spend on homework during the semester, based' on his o^ai report of the average 
amount of time spent doing honiework each day; minus b) an estimate of the time 
he lost from or directed away from, acadanic worK during the semester as a 
result of a) being absent from school; b) being late to class; c) missing a 
Class without pennission; d) not getting all his homejvork done; and e) being 
told Cby a teacher) to come for a conference "because (he) siroposedly did 
something wrong". Information about the frequency of each of these events 
during the then-current semester was obtained from each student. 

To what extent was the academic effort of the students of each race 
' associated with each of the sets of possible predictors considered in our 
analysis? Table 3-1 presents a summary of the variables which., make a signifi- 
cant contribution to predicting effort toward academic goals. (Wore detailed 
data are presented in i^endices A-1 and A-2). u^coxxcu 

I nter-racial Contact . 

Anong black students, scores on the measure of net effort toward academic 
goas have no significant association with any of the measures of inter-racial 
crajact (\dien other relevant factors are controlled) , This lack of associa- 
tirafi is true .both for measures of opportunity iEor contact with whites and of 
actual lnteractlOT^wlth IVhites; the lack of association holds also both for 
measures of contact with Whites in high school and outside high school. 

Wong viiite students, inter-racial. contact has little 'association with 
ettort toward acadenic goals bCit. there are two statistically significant, though 
weak,^realtionships. iVhite students viho most often avoided black students were 
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TABLE 4-1 . SUMMARY OP VARIABLES WHICH MAKE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO- PREDICTING EFFORT TOWARD ACADEMIC GQALS^ 
(DATA ARE PARTIAL BETA COEFFICIENTS) 



Black Students 



White Students 



Regression Analysis I 
A. later-racial Contact 

^ 

1. Avoidance of oth,e5>; 

race 



2. Iftifriendly contact with 

other- race students . 

B. Student's Home Bactgix>und — 
S 

!• Living with mother only 

2. Living with parent substitutes 

3, Family concern about school work 



-.07 
+.08*^ 

-.06^ 
-.06* 
+.08* 



C« student Cheiracteristics 

1. Sex 

2. IQ 

3. Initial preference for 
present high school 

\» Time spent helping family 

5. Uhfriendly interaction with 
own-race students 

6. Satisf Miction with life 
circymstances 



+.08^ 



+.11 



A A K 



.12 



\i \i \t 
7v"A K 



M \f »# 
+ .19^^ 

-.06* 

I ^ ^ y X'X' 



+.10' 



\i \/ \j 
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D. School Situation 

1. Being in academic program ^ 

, 2. Being in fine and practical 
arts program 

3. Evaluation of teachers 



+.20**^ 

+•10^ 
+.16*** 



+.07'' 

+.16*^ 



a. 



Signs of the index of academic effort have been changed for clarity; more 
positive scores now indicate greater effort. 



\ 
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TABLE 4-1 • SUMMAEY OP VARIABIES WHICH M/UCE' SIGITEPICANT CONTRIBUTIOUr 
(contO TO PREDICTING EFFORT TOVZAED ACADEMIC GOALSS 

(DATA ARE BVRTIAL BETA COEPPIdENOB) 



Repression Analysis I 

k. Time spent helping family 

^5* Uhfriendly interaction ^d-th 
own-race students 

6. Satisfaction with life cir- 
cumstances 



Black'' Students 
+•11"^ 



•12 



White Students 
+.12'*^ 



+.10 



i# 1/ 

.AHA 



p. School Situation 

1. Being in academic program 

2. Being in fine and practical 
arts program 

3. Evaluation of teachers 

k. Perception of favoritism 

toward tlacks ty school staff 

5. Perception of favoritism 

toward Whites ty school staff 



+,20"^^ 

+.10** 
+•16***^ 



\f \t \t 
+.21*** 

+.07* 

\* \t \* 

+.i6^ 



+.15 



Repression AneJ.ysis II 

Orientations Toward Education 
euid Occupation 

^ iL Prestige level of occupation 
aspiration 

2, Perceived chance to reach 
educational aspiration 

3. ^ Importance of academic 
goals 

kl Inte^r^fest in classes 



+.2U' 



A A K 



+.12 



\i %J 
AAA 



Indicates relationship. is significant at .05 level. 
Indicates relationship is significan-t at .01 level. 
Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level. 



+.12^ 
+.07* 



+.28' 



\t \* \» 

I rTA 'A 



tA'AK 




.4. 
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slightly less lik6ly to shcfw strong academic effort while white students \Ao 
had more xjnfriendly contacts with black students were slightly more likely 
to show strong academic effort (when other factors are held conitm) . How- 
ever, academic effort of Whites was not associated significantly with a) the 
amount of opportunity for contact with black students in high school; b) the 
amount of friendly contact with, black students in high school; or c) the 
amount of opportunity for, or amount of friendly, contact with Blacks out- 
size of higji school. 

School Situation ^ 

For students of both races, aspects of the school situation were the 
strongest predictors of effort toward acadenic goals. Students v^o were in 
(or oriented toward) the Academic Program,^ and to a lesser extent those in 
the Fine and Practical Arts Program, reported more academic effort than did 
those in the General Program. A second major predictor in this set is the 
student's overall evaluation of his teachers. The more favorable his evalu- 
ation, the greater his reported effort. This is true for students of both 
races. 

For black students, but not for Whites, perception of favoritism by . . 
school staff toward one race or another helps to predict academic effort. , 
The more that black studaits perceived favoritism toward the other race,, the; " 
""^^ acadenic effort the Blacks reported; the more "they perceived favoritism 
toward their own race, the less effort they reported. The reasons why black 
students should report soraeviiat greater academic effort v*ien they perceive 
discrimination against than, and less effort \Aien they perceive discrimina- 
tion in their favor, are not clear. It may be that black students attempt 
to overcome perceived discrimination by greater effort and relax their efforts 
when they feel favored. Another possible explanation ia that the most aca- 
demically energetic and ambitious black students may tend to be most alert 
to signs of possible discrimination against Blacks. A third possibility is 
that perceived discrimination and academic effort are not causally related, 
even though they happen to be associated. For example, blacks who feel more 
discriminated against may h^en to be in schools with greater pressures for 
academic effort. 

Student Characteristics 

A number of student characteristics are related to academic effort , 
although these characteristics generally are different for black students 
than for vfliite students (when other factors are controlled) . Among black 
students, academic effort went down as students had more tmfriendly inter- 
action (fights, arguments) with schoolmates of their own race, but increased 
slightly as students' IQ scores increased. Among i^te student^ (but not 
significantly among Blacks) , academic effort was considerably higher for girls 
than for boys, was higher among students who were more satisfied with their 
life circumstances and was slightly higher also among students who had an 
initial preference for their present high school. Among students of both 
races, academic effort increased as students spent more time helping their 
families around the house. 
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In general, the home background factors assessed in tiiis ch€5>ter are 
not related strongly to academic effort, especially among black students. 
, Among black students, the only 'laome*' factor vMch ^^jproaches (but does not 
quite reach) a statistically significant association with academic effort, 
v*en other factors are controlled, is !lie family's reported concern vdth the 
students school work (i.e., his homework and his graces). The greater t3ie 
family concern about school work, the greater the acadanic effort of the 
black student tendec^ to be. Howevei*, our measure of acad^ic effort among 
black studoits is npt lelated ;>igaif icantly to a) parents' education; b) num- 
ber of children in the family; c) faiidly coiT5)osition-"-e.g. , \diether only one 
parent is present; or d) fajfnily concern about the student's future education 
and occupation. 

Anong white students also, academic effort is related to the family's 
concern with the student's school work. Acadmic effort of white students 
was also slightly, but significant^ly, less among students viio lived with their 
mother only, and among students who lived with parent substitutes, tlian it was 
among students vdio lived \dth two parents. For white students, as for black, 
acadCTiic effort is not related significantly to parents' educational level. 

Student Goals, Beliefs, and Interests 

In a separate regression analysis, we explored the associations betwen 
our measure of academic effort and a number of relevant student goajs, beliefs, 
and interests. 

F6r*students of both races, the importance of academic goals (i.e., getting 
good grades, getting a good education, and being able to go to college) is a 
fairly strong predictor of academic effort. The more important academic goals 
were to the student, the greater his reported academic effort. Among both 
black and v^ite students, also, gtfeater interest in classes helps to predict 
greater academic effort* 

Pmng vdiite students, academic effort was higher among students lAo 
aspired to occupatiohs of higher prestige and was also slightly higher among 
students vho s^w the best chances^to fiilfill their educational aspirations 
(though effort is not related to p^x^qeived chance to fulfill one's occiq)a- 
tional aspiration). For black students > however, academic effort is not 
related to the level of occupational aspiration; nor is academic effort related 
for black studaits (when other factors in this set are controlled) to the 
student's perception of his chances to fulfill either his e<]^tional or his 
occupational aspirations. 

Mong students of both races , academic ef fon is not related significantly 
(other things controlled) to extent of agreement with the statement "Mytoe, 
whether black or idii^te, can get ahead in this country if he tries hard eoMUghJ* 
(In fact, among blatk students, there was a tendency for those who disagreed 
more with this statement to report more academic effort) . For students of 
both races, also, the extent to v;hich the student had decided about the oca5)a- 
tions he wpuld like t9 ^te^fis not related to effort in school. 
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Sumnary of Results Concerning Effort 

We may summarize the results concerning academic effort ad^>^ollQs^s: Aca- 
danic effort is not related significantly to inter-racial contact"'^img^ 
stifdents and is only very slightly related to inter -racial contact among 
students* Among students of both races, effort is most strongly related to 
features of the school situation- -especially to being in the Acadanic program 
and to evaluating one's teachers favorably. 

Greater school effort is also associated with certain student characteristics. 
Among i^ite students, girls, those vho spend more time helping their families, 
and. those most satisfied with their life circumstances, are especially likely 
to be diligent in their school work, j^ong black students, more academic e^ort 

displayed by those vitio spent more time helping their families and those 
vdio reported least unfriendly interaction with their same-race schoolmates. 
It may be noted that these personal characteristics vAiich sem to lead to 
greater academic effort, among students of both races, are those that reflect 
good social and family adjustment as well as conformity to social norms* 

IMle academic effort is related fairly substantially both to school fac- 
tors and to students' personal characteristics, effort has little relationship, 
especially among black students, to aspects of the students' home background. 

Finally, a separate analysis dealing only with students' subjective orien- 
tations toward education and occupation, showed that, for both black and for 
vdiite students, acadonic effort increases as students see acadanic goals as 
more itqjortant and as their interest in their classes increases. Among white 
students, effort was greater among those with higher occtpational aspirations-* 
but, among Blacks, effort w^ not related significantly to either educational 
or occupational aspirations. j , j /tl^,.^ 

The total set of predictors (combining those from both analyses) ^counts 
for 20 percent of the variance on our measure of academic effort among black 
students and 30 percent of the variance among \Aiite students. 



Academic Performance 

We consider next the possible determinants of academic perfoimance (i.e., 
grades and achievement scores) . To what extent is performance related to vari- 
Oils aspects of inter-ra£:ial contact, of home situation, of students' backgrounds, 
of school situation, and of student attitud^^ and expectations? 

life obtained data on four indicators of'acadanic achievanent. These are: 

1) the grade average vdxich the student earned in the "present" sanester (i.e., 
the same Spring 1971 semester in vhich our questionnaire data were gathered) ; 

2) the cumulative grade average which the student^eamed during his hi^ school 
career, through the Spring 1971 sanester; 3) stud^t*s total scores on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT); 4) student's total scores on the National 
Educational Development Tests (WEDT) . ^ 

Of these four achievement measures , grades in the present semester and 
MAT achievement scores are most useful for our purposes. This is because each 
reflects achievement during or shortly after the period (Spring 1971) that 
information about student e^qperiences and perceptions were obtained by 
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' questionnaire. Thus, present semester grades and MAT achievement scores 
may have been affected by student e;cperiences and perceptions furing the Spring 
1971 periods Cumulative grades and NEDT scores, -while not irrelevant, 7 are 
scmieviiat less useful because the> reflect niainly academic achievement prior to 
the period vdien students high school experie^ices and perceptions were assessed • 

The detailed results of 'our analyses bearing on all four p.erformsnce 
measures are presented in Appendices A-3 thrbu^ A- 10. A summary of the 
variables vdiich make a sigrdficant contribution to predicting students achieve- 
ment scores is presented in Table 4-2. A summary of the variables \Mch help, 
significantly to predicting grades is presented iii Table 4-3, 



Inter-racial Contact 

To what extent is the academic perfcrnance of students related to their 
opportunity for inter-racial contact and the nature of such contacts? 

Black Students . Looking first at the academic achievement scores of blade 
students, the data generally show little relationship between the academic 
performance of black stud^^ts and theii contact with \^ite students. More ^ 
inter- raci^ contact around school (in the cafeteria, at gym lockers, and 
at hall lookers) is associated vith somewhat higher WAT achievement scores 
for Blacks. However black students scores on this standardized achievement 
test (as well as on the NEDT) are not related significantly, after other things 
have been held constant , to the reporte^^ amount of inter-racial contact in the 
classroom; to, the amount of friendly inter-racial contact in high school,; to 
the to^i^f"^^n^u^ of contact with IVhites outside one's present school; or to 
the amount of ffieadly contact with v;hites outside one s present sciool. ^ 

With respect to tlie grades of black students, the relationships with 
inter- racial contact are, again, not strong. Those relationships which are 
statistically significant show a tendency for greater contact xvith vtfiite 
students to be associated with lov:er grades for black students • For grades 
in the present semester, blacky students \iho reported more opportunity for 
classroom contact with Whites (luring that semester and Blocks vtfio reported 
more contact with IVhites outside high school, had slightly lower grades than 
black students with less intcr-raciai contact. Similarly, cumulative grade 
averages (for the student's entire high scliool career) were somewhat lower 
among black students who reported more contact, and those vSio reported more 
friendly contact, with IVhites outside their present high school;- ' 

Overall, then, the da.':a show r, slight ten^decicy for greater inter-racial 
coAtact to be associated wi-^ii hiyiei scores for Blacks on standardized achieve- 
ment tests, but also to bo as5>ociated :>omewhnt with lower school grades. The 
lower grades for Blacks v;ho hrV3 greater classroom contact mth White students 
miy be due to stiffer academic competition in predominantly white classes. The 
asswclation between lower greir^ea for black students and greater contact with 
IVhitej^Oiitbide of high school is harder Co explain. It may be due to some 
specim characteristics (e,g. , programs, mnrking practices) of the school vAiich 
students'*^!™ neighborhoods with more inter-racial contact are likely to attend. 

White students . For ^\^*iite students , the ^rrious measures of contact with 
Blacks show nq strong relationship \:ith scores on the standardized achievement 
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TABLE 4-3 . SUMMARY OP VARIABLES WHICH MAKE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
PREDICTING STUDENTS' GRADES 
\ (DATA SHOWN ARE PARTIAL BETAS) ' 



Regression Analysis I 

~^ — vT" 

A. Inter-racial, Contact 

1. Amoiint of inter-racial' 
^ contact outside this high 
school \ 

2* Opportunity for inter- 
racial contact in class 

3, PrieniLy inter-racial 
coxitairti outside this high 
school 



Grades In 
Current Semester' 



Black 



White 



-.07* -•09** 
-.08* 

-.07* 



Cumulative Grades, 

Prior to Current Semester 



Black 



-.IQ 



-.09^ 



White 



-.05^ 



B. Students Home Background 
1. Parents' Education 



.06^ 



C. students' Characteristics 

1. Sex (high score-female) ' 

2. IQ score 

3 . IJhf riendly interaction ^fith 
same-race students 

k. Satisfaction with life 
circumstances 

5. Time spent on job < 

D. School Situation 

1. Being 'in academic 
program 



.08* 
-.08* 



.13*** 
.2k*** 



.18*** . .16- 



.OS 



.22*** ^ .26*** 



\t \* \f 
k H A A 



2. Being in fine and practical 
arts program .12 

3. Being in vocational program -.09^ 



f %j \f \f 
.09^^ 

' .09*^ 



.09^ 
2 ^1 'X^' 'X' 



.09* 



2 If 



.18 



.29" 



*SignificMit at .051 level; **signif leant at .01 level; ***signif leant at 
.001 level. 



.13 



■.3r 



.09- 



y 



.09 
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TABLE 4-3.^ SUMMARY OF VARIABLES WHICH MAKE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
(cont.) ^ PREDICTING STUDENTS* GRADES 

(DATA SHOWN ARE PARTIAL BETAS) 



Regression AnalVsis I 

k. No. jj^P, activities in 
vhich participated while 
in high school 

5. Evaluation o^^achers 

5. Perception of school 
strictness - 

7. Year in school 

8. Perception of favoritism 
toward Blacks in school 

9. Perceived administration' 
responsiveness 

10. Perception of acadenic 

status of Whites, relative ^ 
to Blacks 

11% perception, of favoritism 
toward Whites in school 



Grades In 
Current Semester 



Bl^ck 
.18*** 



White 
.13*^ 

\/ \j \j 
-.09^^ 

.07^ 



emulative Grades, 

Prior to Current Semester^ 



Black 

M M 

.20 

.16*^ 
-.07* 



.10^ 



ffliite 

.13^ 
.15^ 

-.07^ 



.06' 



.07 

13*^ 



Regression Analysis it 

Student Interests^, Goals, 
and Aspirations 

1. Importance of academic 
goals 

2. Prestige level of 
occupational aspirations 

3. Perceived chance to fulfill 
educational aspirations 

h. Perceived chance to fxilfill 
occxipational aspirations 



.07 



.12 



<J \J Kt 

_ K R A 



^ X X' X' ^/p'X 'X'X' 



■ 19" 



.09- 



.08* 



.13' 



• 23 



\/ Vf Vf 

71 fl n 



.21 



\t *J M 



•.18- 



X'X X' 



■.09' 



C7 
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TABLE 4-3. SUMMARY OP VARIABLES WHICH MAKE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
(cont.) PREDICTING STUDENTS' GRADES 

c (DATA SHOWN ARE PARTIAL BETAS) 



Regression Analysis II 



Grades in 
CiuTrent Semester 



Black 



White 



Cumulative Grades, 

Prior to Current Semester^ 



Black 



\^hite 



5. Interest in classes 

6. Clarity of occupational 
plans 



.11 



\/ M \f 



.13 



V V V 
A R A 



-.10 



1 A' A 



.08^ 



.09' 



\j \/ \f 

A A 



-.13 



vf 1/ \/ 
It A A 
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tests. Those associations viiich are statistically significant (with other 
things held constant) are not consistent in direction. Those white students 
who reported more friendly contact with black schoolmates and Whites \iho 
reported more contact with Blacks outside their present school, scored 
somewhat lower on the f4AT. On the other hand, mor^ opportunity for-jcwitact 
vdth black students around school (cafeteria, lockers) was associated slightly 
with higher, MAT scores for Whites. White students' scores on either standardized 
achievanent test battery were not related significantly (other things constant) 
to the amount of inter-racial contact in classrooms, to the amovnt of avoid- 
ance of, or unfrioidly contact with Black students in their present school, 
or to the amount of friendly contact with Blacks outside their present school^ 

For vixite students> as for black students, there was a small but sta-^- 
tically significant tendency for greater inter -racial contact outside the 
present high school to be associated with lower grades. Those vSiite s,t6dents,__ 
vtfio reported a relatively great amount of contact with Blacks outsidenaf ^ 
their present high school had somewhat lower grades for the present sempster 
and slightly lower cimulative grade averages. Also, \!hite students viio had 
more friendly contacts \>n.th Blacks outside of their present high school had 
sli^tly lower grades for the present semester.* Grades of vdiite students 
were not related, however, to the amount of contact, or the types of contact, 
blackjj£jidents in their presait school . 

It is not clear viiy more inter- racial contact outside high school is 
associated, though slightly, with lower high sdiool grades for Whites. Among 
the possibilities are 1) that the grade schools attended by such students were 
poorer than those attended by IVhites with less inter-racial COTitact; 2) that 
there are family and social class differences (other than those controlled 
in our analysis) viiich differentiate these \diite students from other viiite 
students and contribute to their somewhat lower grades; 3) that those white 
students viio associated more with Blacks outside high school were less 
motivated and/or did more poorly academically than other Whites prior to 
such inter-racial associations, 4) that greater association with Blacks 
tended to lower the academic mtivation and effort of the IVhites. Any or 
all of these e^qplanations may have some validity. However^ it is worth 
reiterating that the overall effect of inter-racial contact on the academic 
performance of Whites<isslight* ^ 





Student Characteristics 

The factor which is , by far , most strongl^^-reJi^ed to academic performance , 
both for black students and for \ihite students, is the student *s IQ score 
For scores on standardized achievement tests especially, IQ score is by far 
the best predictor of any of the factors included in our analysis. One way 
of re-stating this result is that scores on standardized (IQ) tests , taken 
in the 8th grade for most of our san^le, are a good predictor of scores on 
standardized (achievement) tests taken during the Sophomore year in high school • 
We view IQ scores as reflecting certain important abilities (e»g., use of ver- 
bal and mathematical concepts) which may be affected by a variety of influences 
innate learning aptitude, early family experiences, sdiool e:q)eriences , etc. 
TheLabilities measured by the standardized achievement tests are not identical 
to tt^ose measured by IQ tests but they require some of the same basic language 
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and raathahatical abilitdW. Thus, we vi^i^ the strong association betwee*. 
elementary school IQ scores and high school achievement scores as indicat\ng 
that the level of general achievanent up to the 8th grade makes an inportSit 
contribution to the level of achievement as measured several years later. 

IQ scores are also positively related to the grades of students of botl 
races, but the strength of this association is much weaker than the associa- 
tion of IQ^with standardized achievement scores • Probably grades are affecte 
by many fadtors other than general achievement level - -e. g, , by the students' 
effort in liarticialar classes, by the students conformity to, and attitudes 
toward, the teachers; by the teach^'s personal reactions to the student; 
and by variations in teacher methods foar testing and evaluating students. , 

In addition to IQ scores, several other personal characteristics of 
students he^lp to predict academic achievement. One of these is the student's 
sex, vdiich has an interesting relationship to academic perfomance. Both among 
black students and v4iite students (more strongly among ^Vhites) , boys did better 
than girls **Qn the standardized MATs.^ However, girls of both races (especially 
White girls) got better grades than boys , both for the present semester and 
cumulatively for the entire high school career/ These results suggest that 
.^e factors which lead to better grades for girls may not necessarily be 
ates^iated with greater learning of academic material. 

Among students of both races, greater satisfaction with life circumstances, 
both in school and outside school, is associated with higher grades. This 
association may be^.an^^artifact to some extent since one of nine subjects 
about \hich students expressed satisfaction was '*the grades I am getting in 
school/' However, the strength of the association between overall satisfaction 
and grades suggests that at least some of the association is genuine. It 
seems, then, that satisfaction with one's life circumstances, and/or personal 
characteristics which may be associated with satisfaction (e,g, , low anxiety, 
outgoing personalities), facilitate learning and getting higher grades. 

Several additional student characteristics have a significant, though 
modesty association with academic performance for one racial group. Among 
black s.tudents, the more the student reported unfriendly interaction (fights, 
arguments) with same -race students in school, the lower his score on the MAT 
and the lower his grades in the present semester. Among white students, the 
greater the student's preference for another high school prior to attending 
his present school, the lower his MAT score. For whites, also, the more time 
the student reported spending on a job, the lower his grades were in the pre- 
sent semester. The amount of time midi the student reported spending to help 
his family around the house did not make a significant contribution (other 
predictors controlled) to any of the performance measures , for students of 
eithfer race. 

Students' Home Background , What effect ^oes the student's home background 
have on his academic performance? 

For^ Black students , none of tlie aspects of family background v^dlich we 
assessed is related in itself, either to grades or to scores on standardized 
'tests. In particular, the academic perfonnance of black students is not related 
significantly (otlier things controlled) to: a) parents' education; b) number 
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of children in the family; c) adults present in the family (both parents, 
mother only, etc.), d) family concern about the student's school work- 
e) family concern about the student's future education and occupation! 

Among white students, more education of parents is associated with 
uetter academi6 performance ; specifically, the greater the education of 
white student's parents the higher their grades (both present-semester and 
cumulative) and the higher their scores on both achievement tests. Other 
aspects of home background are not related significantly (other predictors 
controlled) to the academic perforraance of white students, with the marginal 
exception of the fact that the small number of \Aiite upperclassmen vho lived 
with their father only did slightly worse than other students on the NEDT. 

Overall, then, the- home background factors which were assessed have 
very little association with the academic perfomiance o£ students of either 
race, with the notable exception that parents' education is related to the 
school achievement of white students but not of black students. 

School Situation 

In addition to students' characteristics (especially IQ scores prior to 
high school) , the academic performance of students was associated appreciably 
with aspects of their position, activities and perceptions in the high school 
Situation. Tne aspects of School situation which are related to academic per- 
foimance are generally similkr for both black and v^ite students. First, 
for those of both races, the ^ school program in which the student was enrolled 
(or toward which he was oriented) made a difference. Most notably, for stu- 
dents of both races, being jji^ the Academic program contributed th higher 
scores on achievement tests (Both MAT and NEDT) and 'to higher grides (both 
present-semester and cumulatiA^) . Being in the Fine and Practical Arts pro- 
gram also contributed to somewhat higher grades and higher scores^ on standard- 
ized achievement tests. Being lin the Vocational program contributed somevhat 
to higher grades (other things Wqual) but did not affect scpres on standard- 
ized achievement tests. (Studeiits in each of the three programs referred 
to above were conpared to those in the General program, ^ich was used as a 
standard of conparison.) \ 

The differences in academic! achievejneftt among students in different pro- 
grams which are referred to abovd| are those that emerge when the effects of 
other relevant variables (IQ, pai^nts' education, etc.) are statistically 
removed. Thus, there is something about participation in a particular pro- 
gram in Itself, \Aich contributes \to differences in academic achievement 
It may be that there are certain pVior differences (in motivation, interest 
etc.) among the students who choos^ to enter each program vhidi are at least 
partly responsible for the differences in achievement. It may also be that 
there are aspects of the experienced and incentives which each program provides 
(and perhaps of marking procedures is well) which help to produce differences 
in academic achievement. \ 

In "addition to the student's acidemic program, the number of school activ- 
ities in which he had participated wh\ile in high school is related to grades, 
tor students of both races; the larget the number of school activities, the 
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better the student's course grades (both for the ^'current'' semester and cumu- 
latively).^ Participation in school activities also is positively correlated 
with scores on .standardized achievement tests? but these latter associations 
are not significant when other predictors are held constant. 

For students of both races , both scores on standardized achievement' tests 
(MAT) and grades are related also to the students' evaluations of their teachers. 
Evaluation of teachers was assessed by asking each student to estimate the pro- 
portion of their teachers whom he has had in this school vdio fit each of 
thirteen descriptions (e.^., have shown an interest in me, explain things so 
they are clear, are too strict in class). The more positive the students' 
overall evaluation of lils teachiers. the higher his acliievement test scores 
and his grades. A positi/e evaluation of teacliers makes a stronger contribu- 
tion to predicting standardized* achievement scores for Blacks than for IVhites; 
the contribution of this factor :o tht; prediction of grades is about the same 
for^both races . 

In addition to the school factors mentioned (program, participation in 
activities , and evaluation of :;eachers ) , a number of other factors bearing 
on the school situation make some contribution to predicting academic per- 
formance, though their effect is, in general, smaller and less consistent 
across racial lines and across performance measures . 

For black students, perception of favoritism toward black students by 
school personnel is associated vdth somewhat lower scores on standardized 
achievement tests (MAT). Such perceptions are associated also with somev^iat 
lower cumulative grades for the Blacks. On the other hand, perceptions by 
black students that school staff favor Whites helps to predict higher achieve- 
ment scores (though not significantly higher grades) for Blacks. The tendency 
for academic performance to be Ic^ ji among black students who see discrimina- 
tion in their favor, is consistent with the results reported above, and dis- 
cussed, in the section on academic effort. 

For white students, perceptions of favoritism toward Blacks are associ- 
ated with lower score^' on standardized achievement tests (MaJ), though not 
vdth grades. However, perceptions by white students of greater favoritism 
toward IVhites also are associated ^ith lower cumulative grades. Thus, there 
IS a tendency for perceptions o£ favoritism of both kinds to be characteristic 
• of white students with low academic performance. 

Student perc^tions of school strictness are associated with slightly 
lower student performance (wlien other things are held constant) , especially 
for vdiite students. Achievement scores (M^*)> present -semester grades, and 
cumulative grades were all slightly Ipwer for l^ites wLo saw tlieir sdiools 
as relatively strict. For black students, only cumulative grades are 
related to perceptions of school strictness (more strictness, slightly lower 
grades) . 

For white students, but not for black students, present- semester grades 
were slightly higher (other things equal) among those in higher school years . 
Cumulative grades were slightly higher among white students who perceived the 
academic standing of white students m their school, relative to black students, 
to be highest and among those v:ho saw their school administration as being most 
^ ^ responsive to student ideas. 
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StiJdent Goals, Beliefs, and Interests 

Separate regression analyses were performed in order to study the rela- 
tionship between academic performance and students' goals, beliefs and interests. 
For these analyses, variations in the factors examined above (i.e., inter-racial 
contact, more objective student characteristics, home background and school 
situation) are net controlled. How is academic performaice related to these 
•^subjective*' factors? The suminar/ data are found in Table 4-2; detailed data 
are in Appendices A-4, A-6, A-8, and A-10. 

Black Students . Among black students, the best overall predictor of academic 
performance (from among this set of ^^^ubjective'^ predictors) is the importance 
of academic goals to the students . The more important academic goals are to 
black students, the better their grades (both current semester and cumulative) 
' and^the higher their MAT scores. Having higher occupational aspirations is . 
also related significantly to academic performance among black students-- 
especially to NEDT achievement scores , and more weakly to grades . 

Aside from the importance of academic goals, a'ld t!xe prestige level of occu- 
pational aspirations, non|^of the other subjective variables is related signi- 
^ ficantly to standardized ^hievement scores for Blacks (viien other subjective 
variables are controlled) .v However, the grades of black students are higher 
among those students who see a greater chance to fulfill their educational 
aspirations and among those who have greater interest in their classes . 

Academic performance among black students (i.e., grades or achievement 
scores) is not related significantly, when other subjective factors are con- 
trolled, to the following: a) perceived chance tp fulfill one's occupational 
aspirations; b)* clarity of occupational plans; c) the belief that "anyone 
black or white, can get ahead in this country if he tries hard enough." 

In all, these data suggest that the academic achievement of black stu- 
dents is related more to the student's interest in, and perceived chance to 
do well in, school than it is to his perception of his chances to get ahead 
in the world of work. Those black students \>4io do best academically do have 
higgler occupational aspiratiops than other Blacks, but this seans to be related 
to their greater commitiaent ot educjition and not to a greater belief in being 
able to get ahead. 10 

Whites . Among white students, the best overall predictor of a student's 
academic performance is the level of his occupational aspirations. Higher 
occupational aspirations have an especially strong. association with scores 
on both standardized achievemenc test batteries and are also related fairly 
strongly to students' grades. Tlds pattern of associations between occupa- 
tional aspirations and academic achievement is similar to, but stronger than, 
the associations for black students. 

Several of the same factors yhich help to predict black students^ ac^i4emic 
performance are related sm\i^jiy to t* e performance of Vhite students. The 
more important academic goals:- kie students, the higher^ their grades and ' . 
, their MAT achievement scores. The better students see ,;their jp^^ces to ful- 
^jFill their educational ^spira^ns, the belter tneir grades ^d^ (unlike Black 
sttidents) the higher their scot^s on both the MAT and NEDT achievement tests. 
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Also, like black students,, the greater the interest of white students in 
their classes, the higher their grades. 

In addition to the associations above which are generally true of stu- 
dents of both races, several subjective factors have a significant association 
vath the academic achievement of white students only. Amraig Whites, the better 
chance students see to fiafill their occipational aspiratirais , the higher their 
grades, but the lower their MAT achievement scores. The greater the clarity of 
ocaq)ational plans of students, the lower their grades and their NEDT achieve- 
i^t scores. 11 Finally, the greater the belief of vkite students that anyone 
vaio tries hard enough can got ahead, the lower their NEDT achievement scores. 

for viiite students, as for Blacks, 
high academic achievement is related more to conraitment to, and optimism with 
respect to, school goals than to the student's beliefs in the possibility of 
his being successful occupationally. 

It should be noted that, for students of both races, the association 
between academic achievement and positive orientation toward school is prob- 
ably not the result of a one-way causal process. When educational goals are 
important to the student and when he sees a good chance to reach these goals, 
he IS likely to try harder and thus achieve more. On the other hand, doing 
well in school may lead students to adopt high educational goals and should 
also raxse their ejqjectations of being able to reach these goals. Hie associ- 
ations found probably reflect both processes. 

Summary of Deteiminants of Academic Perfoimance ' 

We will sunnarize the data on academic achievement by tomroadiins the 
results in a slightly different way. Rather than asking (as we did^ove) 
how each set of factors (inter-racial contact, studait characteristics, etc.) 
IS related to several indicators of academic perfoimance, we now ask: 1) What 
tactors are most strongly related to grades, for students of each race; 2) What 
fartors are most related to achievement scores, for stilts of each race; and 
3) How much of the variance among students with respect to grades, and with 
respect to achievement scores is accounted for (in a statistical sense) by our 
total set of 'predictors". 

■Grades-Blades. Among black students, the best predictors of high grades, 
from araongthe primary set of predictors, are (in order of importance) : 12 
IJ being in the academic program; 2) grade school IQ score; 3) greater number 
of extra-curricular school activities; 4) positive evaluation of teachers; and 
5j being in the Fine and Practical Arts program. The best predictors of high 
grades from among the second set of predictors (attitudes, expectations, and 
a^irations) are 1) greater importance of acacenic goals; and 2) perception 
of better chance to fulfill one's educational aspirations. 

r -P® of*possible predictors accounts (in a statistical-sense) 

for 29 percent of the variance in current grades and for 31 percent of the 
variance in cumulative grade averages among black students.!^ 

Grades- -Whites. For idiite students, the best predictors of high grades, from 
among the primary set of predictors , are (in order of iji^jortance) : 1) being 
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in the Academic program; 2) grade school IQ score.; 3) positive evaluation of 
teachers; 4> being fonale; 5) greater overall satisfaction with life; and 6) 
being in more extra-curri<ail^ activities. Note that the most of the best 
predictors of grades —Academic program, IQ, nuniber of activities, and evalu- 
ation of teachers- -are the same for Blacks and for Whites. 

The best predictors of high grades from among the second set of predictors 
([attitudes, ejqpectations and aspiraticms) are, for vMte students: 1) greater 
inpoxtance of academic goals; 2) hi^er ocapation aspirations; 3) percepticHi 
of better chance to fulfill one's educational aspirations ;, and 4) less clarity 
about occtpational goals. The first and third of these are also the best 
predictors o£ grades for Blacks. 

The total set of possible predictors aCcoiints for 48 percent of the vati- 
ance in currait grades and for 55 percent of the variance in cunplative grades 
among white students. This is much higher than the proportion of variance in 
the grades of black students vdiich is accounted for by the same set of predic- 
tors. 

Achievement Scores --Blacks, By far the best predictor of the standardized 
achievCTiOTt scores of blfck students is the students' IQ scores, as measured 
toward the end of their grade school years (usually in the ei^^ grade). This 
^ fact indicates that the level of academically- related abilities viiich a stu- 
^ dent has by the time he finishes grade school (viiatever the reasons for his 
level at tiiat time) have a very major effect on his acadraiic achievement level 
as measured in his Sophomore year in high school (the time that achievement 
tests were given) . 

Second in importance as a predictor of achievement scores among Blacks 
is the school program toward which students are oriented (or actually oirolled) . 
Students in the Acadonic program have substantially higgler achievement scores 
than those in the Gmeral program. Those in the Fine and Practical Arts pro- 
gram also have somevhat higher achievement scores than those in the General 
program. It should be noted again that the positive association between 
achievement scores and being in particular programs is independent of the effects 
of a variety of other predictors, including IQ scpres. Asidfe frcan IQ score and 
school program, no other predictor was related substantially and significantly 
both to MAT scores and to NEDT scores fo^'Black5 other factors were con- 
trolled.!* 

For black students, all of the predictors together account for 65 percmt 
of the variance in MAT achievement scores and the same percentage (65) of the 
variance in NEDT scores. 

Adhtievom^t Scores —Whites . Among white students , as among Blacks , by far 
the best predictor of achievanent scores is grade school IQ scores. Like Blacks, 
tod. Whites in the Academic program scored substantially better on achievement 
tests than did those in the General program. (For Whites, being in the Fine 
and Practical Arts program did not significantly affect achievement scores) . 
Also like Blacks, no other factors in the primary set of predictors, other 
than IQ and school program, had a substantial independent association with 
both achievement tests . ' 
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However, two additional factors did emerge from among the second set t>£ 
predictors of White achievement scores. The most important of these is the 
(prestige) level of the occi:?)ation to which the student aspires. Higher 
occupational aspirations are associated with substantially higher MAT and 
MEET achievement scores. In addition, lAite students viio see a greater 
chance to fulfill their educational aspirations have somevdoat higher achieve- 
ment scores on both standardized tests. 

For vMte students , the amount of variance in achievement test scores 
which is accounted for by all of our predictors taken together is rather 
inpressive— 80 percent of the variance in MAT scores anf 78 percent of the 
variance in NEDT scores are accounted for by all predictors. As in the case 
of grades, more of the variance in White achievement scores than in Black 
achievonent scores is accounted fpr by our predictors • Also , for both % 
races, much more of the variance in achievement scores than in grades^ is 
accounted for by our predictors. 

Educational and Occupational Aspirations 

We turn next to a consideration of students' educational and occipation^l 
aspirations. What factors help us to predict how high a student will aspire? 
Detailed results bearing on this question are presented in ^^pendices A- 11 
through A-14. A sunmary of the main findings is presented in Table 4-4, 
nhat do tliese data show? 

Inter-racial contact . Among black students, neither educational nor oca;5)a- 
tional aspirations are related significantly (when other factors are con- 
trolled) to any of our^ measures of contact with viiite students. This is 
^trtM? with (irespect to measures of the opportunity for contacts with viiites in 
their hi^ sdiool, to the nature of contact with vhites in their high school 
(e.g., amount of friendly interaction), and to the amount and the nature of 
contact with vdiite people outside of their present school. 

Among vAiite students, several measures of contact with Blacks have a 
slight association with'occi;?)ational aspirations. More friendly contact 
with Black people outside their high school is associated with slightly 
higher occi^ational aspirations while m6r^7i2ifriendly contact with Blacks 
in high school is associated with slightly lower ocdpational .choices • How- 
ever, oca5)ational choices of white students are not related to a number of 
other measures of inter-racial contact, including OHportunittes for contact 
vdth Blacks » either inside or outside high school » or with the amount of 
friendly CGnta<;t with black classmates in high school. Moreover, the 
educational aspirations of lAite students are not related significantly to 
any of the measureVof inter-racial contact. 

Overall, then, the data show no evidence that inter-racial contact is 
•a determinant of the aspirations of black students. The data show little 
effect of inter-racial contact on vJiite students, also, but do indicate 
slightly higher occupational clioices among lAite students .idiose contacts ^ 
with black students are more friendly. 

While the educational and occipational aspirations of students are re- 
lated little to inter-racial contact, such aspirations are associated more 
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strongly with aspects o£ the school situation, with certain student character- 
istics, vdth some aspects o£ the students' home backgrounds, and vdth certain 
student attitudes and e^qpectations. 

School Situation , , 

The single best predictor of both educational and occi5)ational aspira- 
tions is the student's position in (or orientation toward) a particular school 
program. In particulars^ students o£ both races vdio were in the Academic pro- 
gram had substantially higher aspirations than those in the General program 
(yiho were used as a standard of comparison) . Students of both races in the 
Fine and Practical Aits (FPA) program also had someviiat higher educational 
aspirations than those in tlis General program and white students in the IFPA 
program also made slightly higher 'occupational choices than IVhites in the 
General program. " 

In addition to the formal school program, participaticm in extrsi- 
curricular activities is also related to students aspirations. Among both 
black and vdiite students, the greater the number of activijties (clubs, teams, 
musical groups, etc.) in vJiich the student participated in his present school, 
the higher his educational aspirations. Among n^diit'e students, but not among 
Blacks ^when other factors are controJJ.ed) , greater participation in school 
activities associated_also with higher occupational aspirations. 

Several other aspects of the school situation are also related signifi- 
cantly to aspirations,, feutJless strongly. Among black students, both edu- 
cational dxid occiq)ational aspirations were higher among students in higher 
school years than in lower years. Among white students, educational aspira- 
tions were slightly higher among students \^ho .evaluated their teachers highly 
and slightly lower among students \Aio perceived their schools as most strict. 

Several types of perceptions of the school situation are not related 
significantly (when other relevant factors are controlled) to either the edu- 
cational or occupational aspirations of students of either race. These non- 
related factors include: a) perception of the responsiveness of the school 
administration to student requests; 13) perception of the r^LftijJi^cadejnic 
status (grades • being in slow or fast ^^classes) of-Biacks and Whites in the 
school; c) perception of fawritism toward white students by school staff; 
and d) perception of favoritism toward white students by students by school 
staff. 

Home Background , 

Both for black and for white students, educational aspi:^tions were 
higher vAiere family concern about the student's future career (i.e., his future 
edication and occupation) was greater. Also, educational aspirations were 
higher among vrfiite students whose parents had more education but among black 
students, educational aspirations are not related to par^tfs education (when 
other predictors are held constant) . Among white students*-, a larger number 
of children in the family is associated with slightly lower aspirations, with 
respect both to future education and to occupational choice. 

The number and identity of the adult (s) with whom the student lives 
(e.g., v>4iether only the mother is present) is not related to aspirations of 
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studeipits of either race. Nor (other thing constant) is the family's amount 
of concern about the student's schcijpl work. 

It may be noted also that vhile home background factors make a contribu- 
tion to predicting educational aspirations, especially among vdiite students, 
home background has very little association with the prestige level of occu- 
pational choices. None of the home background factors assessed was related 
significaitly to the occupational .aspirations of black students (when other 
factors are controlle4) and only one v/eak association of a home background 
factoY (numBer of children in the family) with occi:5}ational choice occurs 
amdng-vdiite students. 

Student Characteristics. 

' ' ' r- 

Of the various student characteristics considered, IQ score was associated 
most strongly with students' aspirations. Both among black and among vhite 
students.^lth^ higher the student's IQ score, the higher his educational aspir- 
ations. It may be noted that since IQ scores are related to grades (see pre- 
vioias sectibx^ on perfoimance) , those students with higher IQ scores generally 
are achieving higher grades and so have more reason than others to be encouraged 
to go further in school. IVhite students vdio have higher IQ scores also choose 
occupations of higher prestige. Among black students however, IQ scores and 
occupational aspirations are not associated significantly (v^iien other relevant 
factors are controlled) . 

The only other personal characteristic \^ch we foun4 related to aspira- 
tions is the student's sex. Among \>*iite students, boys had somewhat higher 
educational aspirations than did girls. There was not, however, a signifi- 
cant difference between white boys and girls with respect to the prestige 
level of 'occupational aspirations. Among black students, no significant 
differences between the sexes was evident with respect either to educational hcqjes 
or the prestige level of occupational aspirationsi5(it is possible, however, 
that th6 prestige of occupations chosen by boys and girls differs within 
similar broad occipational categories- -e. g. , boys may tend to choose more 
prestigeful occupations within the professional category. Our coding of occu- 
pations was not detailed enough to check this possibility 0 

. A nuniber of other personal characteristics show no significant associa- 
tion (when other factors are controlled) to either educational or occupational 
aspirations, for students of either r^ce. Those *'non-relating'* factors include: 

1) the ^student 's degree of initial preference for his present high school; 

2) the amount of time the student spent helping his family around the house; 

3) the ^unt of time the student spent working at a paid job; 4) the angunt-— 
of unfriendly interaction the student reported with schoolmates of^jiTowi 
race; and S) the students overall satisfacticp with his present life circum- 
stances. ' ^ 

Goals, Beliefs, and Interests *^ Ay 

In a separate regression analysis, stj^dents' educatic^ial and occupational 
aspirations were related to their person|f!l goals, beliefs^ and interests. Among 
the specific factors considered in thisiset, the students interest in his classes 



is the best predictor of his educational aspirations (more interest, higher 
aspiration); this is true for students of both races* For black students, 
greater interest in classes also contributes slightly to higher occupational 
aspirations. 

The strongest predictor (in this set) of students* oca:?)ational aspira- 
tions is the iir.portance of academic goals (i.e., getting good grades, getting 
a good education, being able to go to college). The more in?)ortarit the stu- 
dent indicated such goals to be for him, the higher the prestige level of the^-^ 
occtq)ation he said he would like to enter. The association is especially strong 
among vfliite students but also is clearly apparent emng black students . 

The data presented so far in this "section indicate that the aspirations 
of students of both races are related to their academic interests and goals, 
(he may also ask the extent to lAich aspirations are affected by students' 
perceptions of their chances to reach ambitious goals. We asked students 
to indicate their degree of agreement with the statanent "Anyone, vJiether 
black or white, can get ahead in this coiiitry if he tries hard enough/' 
For sturdents of both races, neither dducatioilal nor occupational aspirations 
are associated significantly (other things being .equal), to this general belief 
in the possibility of mobility. 'Howe\^r, we cannot tell from our data the 
extent to \Mch the individual's educational or occupational choices result 
froffl his assessment of his own personal chances to reach various possible goals » 
We do know, as indicated above, that the student *s grade averages have only 
modest correlations with educational aspirations and small correlations with 
occi:5)ational aspirations and that the coprelations between grades and aspira- 
tions are smaller for black stu4ents than for viiite students. Although chances 
to succeed educationally aiid occupationally depend on more than grades, the 
low correlations between grades and aspirations seem to indicate that many 
students hold educational and occupational aspirations \diich they are not 
likely to be able to fulfill. 

' We did ask.several questions about the student's percep^n of' his chances 
^o a) go as far in school as he would like, and b) to get the'kind of job he 
mentioned he would like to do. However, since these questions refer to the 
student's chances to fulfill his stated aspirations, they cannot be considered 
as deteiminants of such aspirations. Perceptions of chances to reach one's 
stated goals were not related significantly to the aspirations of black stu- 
dents. The educational aspirations of black students were sli^tly higher 
among those viio were most decided about their occupation^ plans. Among 
T^ite students, those with higher oca5)ational asp jLrat ions perceived somewhat 
poorer chances to fulfill their occupational aspirations but slightly better 
chances to reach their educational goals, than students \ho chose occtpations 
of lower prestige • White students with higher educaticMial aspixafions also 
perceived slightly higher chances to.r^ach their educational goals. • 

Summary of Results Concerning Aspirations 

We may summarize our results by reviewing first those factors vtfiich are 
related most strongly to educational aspirations and then reviewing those 
related most strongly to occupational aspirations. 
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Educational Aspirations 

Anong students of both races , be.ing enrolled in certain school programs 
(or plami^ig-tOLj:^ce _cpurses of that type) is related most strongly to edu- 
cational aspirations* Being in the Academic program an especially good 
predictor pf ^educational aspirations and students in tiie Fine and Practical 
Arts pirograjn also aspired to go farther educationally than those in the 
General program. • t 

Several student characteristics also are especially helpful in predict- 
ing educational aspirations among both Blacks and IVhites. For students of 
, both races, those \dio participated more in'^chool activities and those with 
higher (grade school) IQ scores wanted more further educatirai than did other 
studOTts. Among white students G^ut not among blacks), the higher the parents' 
educational level, the higher the educational aspirations of the students • 
But among students of both races, more reported family concern about the 
student's future education and occupation was associated with higher educa- 
tional aspirations by students. 

With respect to inter -racial contact among students, the results show 
no significant associations between such contact and educational aspirations, 
ior students of either race (\i^en other relevant factors are controlled). 

A separate analysis concerning the role of various student interests and 
e^ectations indicates that, both for black and for vdiite students, those 
slidents vho had more interest in their classes had higher educational 
^aspirations. 

The entire set of predictors (combining those from both analyses) accounts 
for 46 percent of the variance in educational aspirations among white students 
and for 23 percent of the variance among black students. 

Ocoyatio^ Aspirations 

y'^lAs with educational aspirations, the best predictor of high occtpational 
aspirations is being in (or oriented toward) the'^Xcadanic program. For black 
students, no other factors --including all of thtse bearing on inter-racial con- 
tact, hcMne bac'cground, and personal charai^teristics--ate related strongly to 
occupaitional aspirations and only one (year in school) has even a statistically 
significant a^sociatioii after other factors are controlled. Among viiite stu- - 
dents, a number of factors other JJian being in the Academic program had modest 
associations with occupational aspirations. The strongest of the^e associa- 
tions indicates that wiiite students who participated more in school activities 
and those with higher IQ scores had somewhat higher occiq[)ational aspiraticms. 
Inter-racial contact has only small associations with the occtpational ^^xr^^ 
tions of white students aid does not help significantly to predict the a4)ira- 
tions of black students. 

A separate analysis concerning the effect of student interests and e^qpec- 
tancies showed that, among students of both races (but especially among iMtes), 
higher occiq)ational aspirations were found among those for whom aca4emic goals 
were most important. . ^ 

Our entire iset of predictors ac;counts for 28 percent of the variance in 
occupational aspimions among }^ix^ students but only H percent of the varir 
ance in occupational aspirations among black stOdents. ' . 




Opinion Change 

To v^at exterrt is inter-racial contact, as well as other factors, asso- 
ciated with change in opinion toward other -race people? To assess opinion 
change among the students, we must rely on answers to the single question,/ 
"Since coming to this school, has your opinion of most (other-race) people 
gotten worse, gotten better, or stayed the same?" Students checked one of 
five answers ranging from '^gotten much better'^ to "gotten a lot worse". 
(See Chapter 2, for a description ^of the responses, by school and by race.) 

To study the possible determinants of opinion change, we use4 a different 
set of possible predictors than were used for prediction of academic achieve- 
ment, acadanic effort, and student aspirations. These predictors (listed in 
-/^endices A-15 and A-16) fejl into four groi^js: 



a. Opportunity for inter-racial contact 

b* Mount and nature of inter-racial interaction 

2. Conditions of inter-racial contact 
a. As assessed objectively 

b* As perceived by students 

3. School factors 

4. Studoit characteristics ^ 

" Four separate regression analyses were performed fot students of each 
race. All of these analyses included as predictors the same school factors 
and student characteristics but differed with respect to the measures of inter- 
racial contact (la or lb) and with respect to measures of the conditions of 
inter-racial cdntact (2a or 2b). 

The results of two of these regression analyses are shown in Appendices 
A-15 and A-ie.-*-" A summary of the significant relationships vSiic^i we found 
in all four analyses is presented in Table 4.-5.17 ;vhat do these data show 
about the factors which are associate mth change in opinion toward other- 
race people? 



Liter-racial Contact — _ _ 

Anong white students, greater opportunity for contact with black school- 
mates is associated vfith a modest improvement in opinions about black people . 
This is particularly true \dth respect to opportunity for in-class contact 
but greater inter-racial contact around school (cafeteria, gym lockers, hall 
lockers) also is associated with improvement in racial attitudes (in one of 
the two relevant analyses). .Amoftg. black students, there, is very little asso- 
ciation between the opportunity for contact with Whites in high school and 
changes evaluation of \Aite^ people. For students of both races, opportuni 
for contact with blacl^ faculty ntembers was not associated significantly with 
change in opinion about the othet race (with other factors controlled!^. 



While there is, especially among white students; a gaieral tendency for 
radal opinions to ijnprove as opportunities for contact with other -race schoa 
mates increase, the nature 6f the actual experiences vdiich students have with 
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^f? ^f,"""^ '''^''^^ ^ opportunity for contact. More 

^erxence of friendly contact with other-race schoolmates is associated with 
feirly marked approvements of racial attitudes, especially for vdiite students. 

hand, more reported e:q)eriences of unfriendly bdiavior by other- 
race students toward oneself is associated with about equal ly large ^gative 
dianges m opiiicms of the other race. Again, this is eSecial???rSI S 
vihite students, though the effect is signific^t among BlISs^^welT 



These data confirm that mere mixing of races does not necessarily pro- 
duce favorable attitude diange. The key is the type of interactim SicT^ 
? earlier report (Patchen and DavidsSi, with Hoto^^dlSwn, 
"SfSt^^wff or'^ S^" prelm^ar/ findings concerning factors vilT^' 

w °^ avoidance, of friendly interaction, and of unfriendly 
-Biteraction between students of different race. uxixij-wou./ 

" Of • ■li i iei -racial cont act ^ " 



funr 55 T V"^^ ^® opportunity for, and nature of, inter^racial cm- 

""w^ ^"^^ IS associated with ciianges in opinion toward the other 
™ • ^! <^ondi^-i<^ under .vhich such contact occ^ 

So f ayailable data concerning associations between.opi2Sn change^ 
and the folloiying conditions: i racial attitudes of saS-i^peers^ 
^Z^f. If^"^- °^ P^^-s; 3) racial attitudes^! IS^^ace 

-J^J^® socio-econcmic status; 5) relative acadenic status; 

Sr^S^^^S °^ ^^l^^ive ^ 8) favoritism by school 

personnel toward one race . ' 



of inter-racial contact is 'reiatVe"^^ 
S'SS i'^'TS- ^^dij^^^ingtheWts.vSJSl^^^^^ 
«oi SL -u ^ in jAich the more objective measures were obtained but will 
?S^ot^?^^Jlf''! percepti;^! measures in any detail. More detailed 
infbnnation al>^t these percepVl measures may be found in itopendix B of 
our earlier-repQrty-CPatchen and Davidson"with Ihimsm-sR^^^Zn-vyrVf 



tocial Attitudesof Same-Race Peers . Torproviae an objective indicator of ' 
the racial atti:udes of same-race peers, we con?)uted for each student the 
average ethnocentrism scores of his sam^-race peers -iTe.IttoselThi^ 
same school, same year, and saiiie sex. 

««ocI^! f • " fj^ocentrism (see .'^endix B of the earlier report) 
assesses beliefs an the desirability of raaiAtaining social distanS fS 
•il^f'^/'^P^^' ? "^^^ superiority bf ..one's own race,^f inT 
militant stance with respect to relationsh-ipTwith the other raS? ^sults 
from the present analyses show that, for stSdents of bothraces tiiif Sa- 
sure of the racial attitudes of sr.^-race peers was not related 'siSifStly 

V^^""^ other-race (when othiFpredictors are heS 
'^'"^^^ °^ ^^"^^ ^^^S' perceptions that sSne-?ace 
peers have more'favorable attitudes toward other ^aHflfeaETts is assocS 
f^ly strongly with more Jjositive change in opinion toward the^tS?^5aS 

c possible reasons why our measure of perceptions 

of same-race attitudes is related to opinion change while our object ive^asuie 
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of same-race attitudes is not so related. First, the percept^ial measure 
may reflect the attitudes of the smaller number o£ students viidNare closest 
to each student, as compared to the larger number of same -sex stud^ts in his 
school and year vHosp opinions are reflected on the objective measin-^. Secondly, 
it may be that .perception of tlie reality is singly more in?)ortant than the 
reality. Third, it may be that perceptions of peer attitijdes are o£t©i dis- 
torted to fit one's ovm attitudes (and opinion change). Finally, it may be ^ 
that our perceptual measure of racial attitudes is more relevant to the school' 
situaticjn than is our objective measuie of peer ethnocentrism; the former con- 
cerns beliefs about racial matters in general (not specifically school) while 
the perceptual measure is concerned directly with attitudes toward other-race 
schoolmates. Whatever the explanation of the results, perception of peer racial 
attitudes is one of the factors most strongly- related to opinion change. 

Racial Attitudes of Other -Race Peers . Our objective measure of the racial 
attitudes of other-race peers parallels the measure for same-race peers. It 
indicates, for each student, the average ethnocentrism scores of students of 
the other race, vAo axe in his same school and his same year and are of the 
same sex. As mpi the similar measure of same-race racial attitudes, 
this ipeasinre^ogthe racial ,attitudps of other -race peers has no significant 
association iffOi crange in raciaTT^opinion by students of either race . 

No measure of the perceived racial attitudes of other-race students was 
included in the preset analyses. However, such a measure was included in 
~a similar analysis done for another portirai of our research program. Results 
^om that analysis show that, for students of both races, the perceived racial 
opinions of other-race schoolmates was not lelated to change in opinion toward 
other-race persons. Thus, it appears that it ^as the perceived racial opinions • 
of the student's own-race . rather than other-raee^ schoolmates, which is related 
to opinion change. 

Relative Socio-Economic Status . To assess objectively,^ sodio- economic 
status (SESJ of each __studenjU-XMative-_ta.other-^ peefSs, wd[conputed the 
-difference-between his score on SES18 (i.e., parents e^oe^kerls a5j3cci?)ations) 
and the average SES score of other-race students in his sameSdiC^^^ same 
year. The results show that the relative SES of students (of either race)^ 
has no significant association with opinion change (other factors controlled .\ 
In addition, perceptions by students of the relative proportions of black stu- 
dents and of white students in their school who "^re from low incite families" 
are not related (other things equal) to change in opinion toward the other race. 
Thus, these data indicate that the relative SES of black and vAiite students -- 
either as objectively assessed or as perceived by students -lis not related, 
in Itself, to change in opinion of the othet race in these i^cialTy integrate 
high schools. - 



Relative Academic Status. Our measure of the academic status of each student , 
relative to other-race peers, is the difference between his (cumulative) grade 
average and the mean grade average of other-race students in his school and 
his year. This indicator of relative academic status shows no significant 
associations with opinion change (when other factors are controlled) . How- 
ever, white students' perceptions of the relative academic status of white 
and black students in their school is associated with changes in their opinions 
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toward black people. The more difference in favor of their own race which 
vdaite students saw, with respect to grades and to placonent in slow or 
accelerated classes, the more negative their opinions of Blacks became. 
The less the academic gap perceived by white students, the more positive 
their opinion changes. Black students' perceptions of the relative academic 
status o£ Black and IVhites in their school were not related significantly to 
Ranges in opinion about viiite people . 

CoflTp^ibil ity of Goals . Two indicators of the compati^lity of goals between 
black and^A^iite students were included in these analyses. The first—a rela- 
tively objecti4(e measure --is the numbSr of classes the student reported 
attending during" t}^ current semester in viiich the class was divided into 
teams or small groi^^d in \diich the students was part of an inter-racial 
.group. This measure wsfe 4ntended to assess the student ^s e3q)erience with 
cooperative inter-racial a^sivities in the classroom. 19 

^ second re.levant measur^^sesses the student's perceptions of the 

ext«it ta v^iidi students of the othe^^ce in his school facilitate or hinder 
his attainmdit^ :\^ious personal goal^ >m school (getting good grades , getting 
a good Vacation, haSring^ood school teams; getting changes in the school \Aich 
he'd like to see, etc.). 

The results show first that the number of classes in vMch the student 
participated in racially mixed sub-group activities is not related signifi- 
cantly to opinion change with respect to the other race'^other things equal). 
However, for students of both races, perceptions by students of greater 
facilitation ^d less hindrance by other-race students with respect to school- 
related goals is ^ociated with more positive opinion change. 

Again it is jQ6t clear why the objective indicator of cooperative inter- 
racial activities in class shows no association with opinion change while the 
broader perceptual measure of goal facilitation does show an association with 
opinion ch ^e. It m ay be that inter-'racial^ubgJoupi»gs-^»^-^^ - 
••present" saiester is not associated with opinion change since entrance 
♦into high school because the relevant time periods differ. Also, it may be 
that the mere division of classes into racially mixed sub :groups does not necess- 
arily result in cooperative effort toward joint goals. There may be further 
spljjntering along racial lines within sub-groups; the tasks may not be of suffi- 
cient interest or duration to engage students in sustained cooperative effort; 
or conpetition among students within sub-groiq)s may arise. In any case, the 
data do indicate that positive opinion change is more probable }fi\en students 
perceive that other-race students facilitate the achievement of their perscmal 



Relative Power .iSigmj^^vsfcUe ^st^^ percpetions of greater power ^ black 
stud^ts in their school, relafiye-^toj^dute^^ is associated with a 

negative change in opinions of Blacks. AmonT^Blade of 
the relative power of the two racial groups in the school are 
significantly to changes in opinion of viiite people. Since the relative 
power of the two races is relevant at a group level, rather than an ihdividuel 
level, no objective measure of the relative power of the individual student was 
used in this analysis. (See Chapter 3 for data concerning objective measures 
of relative, power at the school level.) 
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Favoritism Toward One Race . We have no objective data concerning favoritism 
which teachers and other school personnel might show toward^students of one 
race or the other. However, among^black students, perceptions of more 
favoritism toward their own race ^ school personnel (jfisually predominantly 
White) are associated with more positive changes in opihi^ toward \^te 
people.' On the other hand, percept|.ons by Blacks ^f favd^ism toward 
White students tends to be associated *fLlJi m(5re negative opinion change 
toward the Whites, although this association does not reaci statistical 
significance vJien other factors ax« controlled. 

-Among white students, perception of favoritism in either direction 
(toward ^Vhites or toward Blacks) has little association with opinion change. 
Thus, perceptions of favoritism^ appear to have a greater impact on racial 
opinion change amo^g black students than among white students . 

ft 

School Position . ^ 

^ In addition to the effects on opinion change of inter-racial contact, 
and of the conditions of inter-^racial contact, ^e wished to see whether 
attendance at a particular school might be relied to change in opinion 
toward other-race people. The results show that, among black students, opinion 
change toward Whites was not associated significantly with attaidance at any 
particular school, when other factors relevant to opinion change are held con- 
stant. However, among viiit^ students^, attendance ^ severe particular schools 
appeared- -in one or more of the regression analyses- -to make either a positive 
or negative contribution to oginion change. Attendance at School 9, School 7, 
or School 10 contrib^xted tc rcr^ pccitive change in opinion toward Blacks. 
As the data in Chapter 2 indicate, this does not mean that these schools had ^ 
the greatest ratio of favorable to uiafavorable opinion change^ :^6ugh all 
three of these schools had a net favorable change. Rather, it indicates that, 
after the effects of other relevant variables are taken into account, attendance 
at these schools m^e an independent contribution to positive opiiuon change. 
,Qn the other hand, attendance at School 6 or School 5 made independent coryft, 
'tributions to negative opinion change among v^ite students, in one of the 
regression analyses. As data presented in Chapter 2 show, Sdiools 6 and 5 were 
the only schoolr viiere there was a clear preponderance of negative opinion 
change among viiite students. 

Why did attendance by IVhites at some bi -racial schools sean to contribute 
to posit iyfe chaise in opinions of black people while attendance at other bi- 
racial sdiools ^^.cmtributed to negative opinion change? While we cannot answer 
this question with certainty, there are some clues in other results from our 
analyses. First, our analyses indicate that attendance at Schools 7, 9, or 
10 did ngt contribute to .positive opinion change when we hold constant the 
total set of objective conditions of contact. (See Appendix A-15 for a list 
of mea^l^lres of objective conditions of contact.) This indicates that the 
total set of objective conditions of contact at these three schools was con- 
ducive tQ positive opinion, change * among white studoits. 



Secondly, our analyses indicate also that attendance at Schools 6 or 5 
did not contribute to negative opinion change among Whites i^en we hold con- 
stant the nature of inter-racial contact (i.e. friendly or unfriendly) and/or 
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the perceived conditions of inter-racial con^ct (see Appendix A- 16 for a list 
of perceived conditions.) These results indicate that it was less positive 
interaction and less favorable perceived conditions of contact at Schools 6 
and 5 \^ich contributed to the unusual amount of negative opinion change at , , 
these schools. ; 

The associations between the average level of opinion change at a school 
and various characteristics of the school and its student body are reported 
in C3i^ter 3. The data reported there indicate that, certain conditions of 
inter-racial contact --especially the racial norms of the student body- -are 
related appreciably to opinion change among Whites. 20 These data suggest also 
the importance for average IVhite opinion change of the following: 1) rapidity 
of change in tKe racial coinposition of the student body; 2) difference in the 
proportions- of Blacks and Whites in the Academic program; 3) the amount of 
friendly inter-racial contact which students have had outside of high school; 
4) the^roportion of students v^^io come to school by bus; 5} difference in Black 
and Wh^e participation in extra-curricular activities l and 6) student percep- 
tions or, and feeXijigs toward, other -race schoolmates. These are the kinds 
or inter -school differences which may affect the amount and conditions of inter- 
Yacial contact experience^d by individual students and, thus, lead to variations 
in average opinion change ac-ross schools. 

Several other factors having to do yith the student's position in school 
are not related sigaificantly (other things controlled) to change in» opinion 
towarSTthe other race. These factors are: 1) the school program in viiich the 
student is enrolled (or toward which he is oriented) --i.e. , vrfiether Academic, 
, Vocational, Fine and Practical Arts, or General; and 2) the student's year in 
school, from freshman to senior. c 

Student Qiaracteri^ics . ♦ 

Finally, we may consider the relationship of opinion change to seyeral 
student characteristics. Among black students, those students mio had less 
preference for their present high school prior to attending changed their 
opinion of Whites less positively than those black students v^ho attended the 
high school they preferred. Prior preference among high schools did not have 
a significant effect on opinion change among white ^student?. 

Among white students , more positive racial opinion prior to high school 
is associated with less positive opinion change during high school. Among • 
black students, there is a similar relationship in one of the regression anajy^es, 
but this association is not consistent across analyses and less strong than th^t 
found for white students. The fact that niore positive prior opinion of the 
other race contributes to less positive change in high school may reflect ^ ' 
part, the fact that those \^ho were more positive to begin idth had less ''room*' 
than others to move in a further positive direction. Jt may also reflect in part 
Idnd of sobering" effect of Iii^h sdiool inter-racial crreriences or. sa c students 
wao r ay have come witl* unrealistic expectations of near-perfect behavior by other- 

studen^^ other student characteristic for v^iich there is some evidence of 
association with opinion change is sex. One of the analyses shows that, among 
Whites, being female made a slight contribution to more positive opinion change. 
Sex is not related significantly (other things equal) to opinioll changes among 
black students. Finally, among students of both races, greater participation 
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in §rchjDol activities, although related to more friendly racial interaction 
(Patchen and Davidson, 1973) , is not related appreciably to cliange in opinion 
toward the other race. 

Sunroary of Results on Opinion Change 

We now sunimarize the major finding's concerning changes in opinion toward 
other- race people. 

First, opinion change is related to inter-racial contact. In general, 
gteater opportunity for such inter- racial contact leads to somevdiat more 
favorable inter- racial attitudes, especially among vtite students. But the 
direction ^f opinion change is affected more strongly by the type of inter- 
racial contact which occurs in high school; more friendly contact is assoc- 
iated with considerably more positive attitudes vdiile more unfriendly con- 
tact i^ associated \dth more negative attitudes . 

llie conditions under v^iich inter-racial contact occurs --as perceived 
by the students --also has an important impact on change in racial opinions'. 
Most notably, for both races, the more students see schoolma^ of their own 
race as having positive attitudes toward other-race people, thir more positive 
are their own opinion changes . Also , for students of both races , the more , 
students saw other-race schoolmates as facilitating, rather than hindering, 
_acMej®men goals in school, the more pc^sitive their 

opinion change. 

Among white students, attendance at Schools 9, 7, or 10 contributed to 
positive opinion change vAiile attendance at School 6 or School 5 contribute, 
to negative opinion change. These effects of particular schools seemed to 
be due especially tq differences in the conditions (objective and perceived) 
under which inter-rkcial contact occurred in particular schools. 

Finally, several student characteristics were associated significantly 
with change in opinion toward other-race people. Most notably: Among black 
students, those who had low preference for their present high school, prior • 
to going there, changed their opinions of vdiite people less positively than 
did others since coming to higli school. Among vhite students especially, 
having more positive opinions of the other race prior to high school con- 
tributed to less positive opinion change during high school. 

The entire set of predictors used in our analyses accounts for ^3 per- 
^ c^ of the variance in opinion change among i^Jiite students but only 16 per- 
ceiu: of the variance among black students. 22 

(>v^erair^S^i^^ lus ions \^ / 

In this aimter,"wfe- have considered tlie associations betwe^ each of a ' 
number of ''outcomfes^in the school and each of several sets of factors which 
may help to account tor variations in each outcome. These sets of possible . 
explanatory factors areKa) inter-racial ijiteractiori, c) si:udcnt 
characteristi-cs, c) home bkc|cground; d) school situation; and e) student goals, 
beliefs, and interests. IVhatSverall conclusions can we draw about each of 
these sets of explanatory factor^ 



Inter-racial Interaction . e - -\ - — 

Despite the considerable attention given to inter-racial contact in 
this study, our results generally indicate little association between such 
contact (its amount and natilre in various school and non-school settings) and 
most of the school outcomes of interest to us. For black students, there are 
no significant -issociations (other factors controlled) between inter-racial 
contact measures and a) academic effort; b) educational aspirati<»is ; or 

slightly lower grades for "black students. With respect to Black scores onh^^ - 
standardized achievement tests, there is some evidence of higher scores amn$ 
black students vdth more inter-racial contact around high school (outside class); 
but this association is Jiot large and most of our measures of amount and nature 
of inter-racial contact show little association with Black achievement scores. 

We do know from our descriptive data that black students ' opinions of ' 
white people generally changed in a positive ^direct ion during higfi school. 
However, such change was not related significantly (other things equal) to 
amount of opportunity, for^i^ter-racial contact. Rather, the direction of 
opinion change depended on the amount of friendly or unfriendly contact with ' 
vdiite schoolmates jwhich black students experienced. The fact that opinion change 
among Blacks was predominantly positive indicates that friendly inter-racial con- 
tacts were more frequent than unfriendly contacts. [This inference is supported 

by descriptive data presented in our earlier report (Pat<^en^andJDavidson^-Jwith 

Hofinann and Btown, 1973)] . 

ATiong viiite students, too, most of the educational outcomes were not 
related appreciably to inter-racial contact. There is a tendency for greater 
inter-racial contact to be associated with lower grades and achievement scores 
among Whites, but. these associations are quite small and their direction is 
not conpletely c'Snsistent Particular asp^ts of inter-racial contact also 
have a few statistically significant ^socStions wi^ij^adanic effort and with 
oca5)ational aspirations but, again, these associations are quite small and not 
consistent in direction. The only outcome to be related appreciably to inter- 
racial contact among Whites is opinion change. In general, greater opportunity 
for inter-racial contact in high school- -especially in class- -is associated 
with more positive opinions toward blac^ people. However, opinion change de- 
^'pends^HWch more strongly on the nature of the contact, with black schoolmates 
(friendly or unfriendly) than it does on sheer opportunity for contact. 

Overall, then.^theise data indicate that the. amount and nature of inter- 
racial contact had little association with the effbrt, academic performance, 
or aspirations of stud^nts^jdf either race. However, inter -facial contact- - 
particularly the natuire^pf *^^ contact --I^ad a considerable impact on racial 
attitudes , especiaw '^ilg. Whites . The? direction of opinion change depended 
on vdiether inter- rata^ wds friendly or unfriendly ^ * (As noted earlier, 

more^stud^^' Of both ^^^s- -but especially Blacks --changed in a positive rather 
than, a negative direct^on^ . / ' 

Our findi?tgs of relatively little association between intfer-racial con- 
tacts, and certain oiitcomes (e.g., achievement and aspirations) does not mean 
necessarily that inter-raciil contact may not affect these outcomes under 
cerj;ain circumstances. For example, greater inter-racial contact may affect 
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achievciient scores o£ black students most in schools of certain composition ^ 
with respect to sodlo-eccnoraic backgruunS of students, or among students in 
certain school programs, or among students of a given IQ leyel,* It may be> 
too, that a further specification of the kinds of inter -racial contacts which 
occur is needed. For exan5)le, achievement scores ofJblack student^'m^X be 
affected most they have fairly intimtefiieiidships with schoolmates 
(viiite or blac?) who are very academically^ oriaited. We plan to investigate 
further in later analyses the ^p^fic circumstances under which inter-racial 
contact may have more or less effect on such outcomes as effort, achievement, 
and aspirations • ^Vhatever the outcomes of these further analyses, the present 
data indicate that --for our sanple as a whole- -variations in anount and nature 
of inter-racial contact is in5)ortant primarily for racial attitude change and 
much less iinportant as a determinant of effort, academic performance, and 
aspirations. 

School Situation > ' 

Whereas most scliool outcomes were not related strongly to inter-raciaJ^ 
contact, most outcomes were associated more strongly with other aspects of 
the school situation. Most notably, a variety of outcomes --effort, grades, 
^ achievement scores, and aspirations --were markedly higher for students in 

the Academic Program (and somewhat higher for students in the Fine and Practical 
Arts program) than for those in the General program. These differences were found 
among students of both races. The fact that the differences among students in 
different programs are independent of a variety of homa background factors, per- 
sonal characteristics (including IQ) , and other school factors, suggests that 
there is something about being in the Academic \Qit FPA) program *(or in planning 
to take those kinds of courses) which leads to greater effort and hi^er academic 
achieveipent. In part, this jnay be due to students in those progra.s hol^Bixg 
academic goals to be important and personally relevant to them. In part, it m£^ 
result fron different behavior and norms among teachers ^and peers of sl^idents 
in these programs, incluHRg, perhaps, greater expectation and encouragement of 
academic success • 

Formal programs were being phased out of the Indianspolis high schools 
at the time of our study • However, such programs still exist in many school 
systems and may continue to exist informally in Indianapolis- -in the fonn of 
sequences of courses vSiich college -bound, vocationally -bound and otiiier groiq)s 
of students generally take. It seems important to learn more about the mechanisms 
which account for the positive effects of being in a particul^ar program. It may 
be tiiat other (formal or informal) school programs can be modified i^i ways --e.g., 
making the godls of the program more personally relevant, providing more success 
experiences --which will iiT?)rove the effort and achievement of students in these 
other programs as well* 

In addition to school program, several other school factors stand out as 
having especially strong and widespread associations with academic outcomes. 
One of these is students' evaluation of their teachers. The more positively 
K ^ students, evaluated their teachers, tlie greater theiij academic effort, the 
higher theit grades, the higher their standardized achievement scores (for 
Blacks) and the highfer tlieir educational aspj*ations (for IVhites). Qae cannot 
be conple^el)^ sure .abputicausation Here. It may be that students >;ho try hard 
and get^good grades iij school (for whatever reason) then tend to ^valuate their 
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teachers' mojre highly. But it seems plausible that the positive relationship 
between the teacher and the student contributes to the student's effort and 
achieveperit. This is not a new idea, of course, but it is instructive /nevepr- 
theles^ that, even \dien we adjust for the effecxs of a large number of home 
background factors^, personal student chafacterisitcs, and other aspects of 
the school situation, the relationship between teacher and student still 
emerges as an important contributor to the students' effort and academic success. 
This result suggests the importance of continued, and perhaps increased, atten- 
tion to building positive bonds bet\^een student and teacher, as a prerequisite 
to in5)roving academic performance. 

Another factor related appreciably to several outcomes is the number of 
school activities in vdiich students participated.^ Among students of both 
races, the more activities, the higher the student's grades and the higher his 
aspirations, esp^cially^ for further education. We cannot tell to what extait 
participation in sdiool activities actually contributed to higher aspirations 
and better grades. It may be that participation in such activities --sports, 
musical groups, publications, clubs, etc, --provided many students vdth new 
stimulation and opened their eyes to new future possibilities. It may be also 
that students who participate mor^ in school activities tend to have the kind 
of outgoing, energetic personalities "that lead to higher grades and aspirations, 
apart from any specific effect of such activities. In any case, it seems clear 
that participation in school apfivities outside the classroom is not inconsistent 
with good academic work and;3iay contribute positively to it. 

Student Character istic^f 

Among varipu^^^'^J^ characteristics considered, IQ score (as .measured 
in grade schoor^^'tisually in the ej.ghth grade) had by far the strongest and 
most widespre^d^^associations with academic outcomes in high school. Among all 
predictors.(student characteristics and others) IQ score was the best predic- 
tor, foTy^th races, of scores on standardized achievement tests. ^ For stu- 
dents,^ both races also, IQ scores were associated relatively strongly with 
grades and with educational aspirations. As noted above, we view IQ scores 
Jmt as a measure of 'Natural*' intelligence (though IQ may be affected by gene- 
tic, as well as by other factors) but as a measure of the level of acad^ically- 
related abilities at a given point in time. From this perspective, the data 
indicate that academic achievement in high school is affected powerfully by 
the level to which academically-relevant abilities are developed prior to high 
school. ' , r 

Another personal characteristic viiich is related consistently to various 
school outcomes (though much less strongly than IQ) is the student's spx. Among 
students of both races, but especially among Whites, girls get higher grades than 
boys do. Among vdxite students, girls also devote more effort to their schoolwork. 
However, boys of both races do somewhat better than girls on standardized achieve- 
ment tests and vdiite boys have somevtfiat higher educational.* aspirations than white 
girls. It may be that, viiile boys learn as much or more of the essentials in' 
school, they are somevdiat more rebellious against school requirements and/or have 
different interests than. girls. It seems advisable for educators to keep alert 
to situations where boys are reacting in this fashion and to consider educational 
innovations designed especially to engage the interest and motivation of boys. 
On th6 other side, educators and others may want also to enc;ourage higher edu- 
cational aspirations among girls. , ^ 
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Home Background . In general, the home background o£ students exerted rela- ' 
tively little effect on their effort, academic success, and aspirations dur- 
uig high school. This is especially true for black students, among vdiom such 
factors as parents' education, family coniposition, and fandly concern about . 
the student's school vrark, had remarkably little association with school out- 
comes. The only relevant ass.oQiation of any magnitude found among black stu- 
dents was that, us family concern about the students future education and occu- 
pati(m increased, the student's own educationaa aspirations rose. This was 
true among vfcLte students also). Among white students, in addition, parents' 
educatxon made a consistent, though modest, difference. The higher parents' 
education, the higher the gradfes, standardized achievement scores, and educa- 
tional aspirations among v^it^ students. Overall, although our data ccaiceming 
home background are limited, tiiey suggest-tliat home background does not have * 
a substantial impact on schobl outcomes, esi)ecially among black students. The 
tey factors seem to 'be foimd instead among the students own characteristics, 
Csfpecially the abilities^e has acquired prior to high school) and among" 
features of the high school situation. 

Student Goals and Beliefs . 

A separate set of analyses focused on the roleng f stud en t goals, b eliefs , 
and interests. We may summarize these .results separately for black students 
and for vdiite students. 

For black students, the strongest and most consistent predictor in this 
^set IS the importance of academic goals (e.g., getting good grades, going to 
rollege). The more iu^jprtant black Students rated academic goals, the greater 
their academic effort, the higher their grades and achievement scores, and the 
higher their occupational aspirations. In addition, greater interest in classes 
amon^ black students was associate (though not as strongly) 'with similar out- 
comes-i.e., more effort, better ^des, and higher aspirations for education 
,and occiqiation. 

-« » 

Academic perfoniiance among black students also was related somewhat to 
the student 's^occupational aspirations. Aspiring tojndre presti&ful occupations 
was associated with a small increase in gr^e average and with a substantial 
increase on scores on one of the standardized achievement tests. However 
differences in occupational aspirations among Blacks did not help to predict 
academic effort or scores on a second achievement test. Moreover, occimational 
aspiration was unifomly a much weaker predictor of effort and achievement among 
black students than it, was among vhite- students. 

\ ^ °^ additional results bear on the idea that students' school 

behaviors may be affected by their expecations of success. In general, the 
data offer only very limited support for the importance of such ejj^tations 
among black students . Perceptions by black students of better chances to go < 
as far in school as they would like "are associated with somevdiat higher grades. 
But such perceptions of better educational chances do not help to predict aca- 
demic effort, achievement scores, or aspirations. Nor are differences in per- 
ceived likelihood of getting the kind of job the student would like related, 

differences in effort, grades, achievement scores,, or aspira- 
tions.^^ Furthermore, black students' acceptance of the statement that "anyone,, 
« \ 
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v^ether black or vdiite, can get ahead in this country i£ he tries hard enough- 
is related to only one outcome- -scores on one of the achievement' tests-end 
rnat relationship is in a direction opposite to viiat would be predicted by an 

expectation hypothesis (greater acceptance of the statement is associated 
with lower achievanent scores). 

-:r,H^^o?^® gaieral then, tiie evidence ccnceriing student goals and eM)ectations 
indicates that academe effort, performance, and aspirations among black stu- 
dents seem to be related most to their having positive attitudes toward, and 

committed to the goals of, education. These outcomes 4re less 
related to their occupational aspirations and only slightly related to their ' 
e^ectatxons about the likelihood of success in fulfiU^g their educational 
anq occupational aspirations. ^ 

Turning to the results concerning the goals and expectations" of white 
stud^ts we may note some similarities to, and some differences foim, the 
results for black studnets. As was the case for black students, the impor- 

^Sf^ ^'f ^S"" ^° ^'^'''^^ ^ relatively strong and consistent 

predictor of effort, performance, and aspirations. As for black students 
also greater interest in classes helps to predict these positive outcomes 
tor vttiite students, ' 



For white students-, occupational aspirations is klso an iimortant predic- 
tor. Higlier occupational aspirations is an especially strong predictor of hich 

^' ""S^*^^ ^^^^ly grades , and is related 

M^^^A -^^""^ associations of occupational aspirations with 

• these academic outcomes are i|iuch stronger for Ifliites than for Blaclcs There 
'IS, thus, greater consistency among Whites than among : Blacks between their ■ 
Ideas about the kind of occupation they would like toienter and their school 
peitormance* 1 , ^^-^ 

ot^.n.^^P'l^i-f^P^?^*^"^ success, x,^ite studients who see better 

chances to fulfill their educational hopes are consistently, though modestly 
higher than others on a number of outcomes -grades, achievement scores, effort 
md aspirations. In general, the effect of perceived (Sances to fulfill one's 

???Ji.f^'''^*'°?' ^r^^^ ^^^^^^ Blacks. However, 

as for Blacks, perceptions of chances to get the ki^jd of job desired has 

Y^l positive association, overall, with academic perioraiance. Nor does 
degree of belief an tiie idea that anyone in this country can. get ahead if he 
tries hard enough. Thus, positive academic outcomes for. Whites appear to be 

SS« ^i^Jhpi° SS'^^*'""? possibility of long-range occupational 

success. Rather, they are related much more to the inportance of educational 
goals to the level of occupational aspirations, and somev^^lat td expectations 
about being able to go as far in school as one desires,^ 

\ Ih general thai, the results, for students of both races suggest that 
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Footnotes- -Chapter 4 

c 

square of the correlation coefficient indicates the proportion of total 
variance in the, outcome vdiich is ''explained" by the predi^ctor. 

2 ' 

Somevtot different sets of predictors are used to try to account for racial 
opinion change » See section on opinion change later in this chs^ter. 

3 

A high correlation may sometimes indicate that a predictor variable (A) has 
a strong non-spurious association with the dependent variable (B) even though 
the, magnitude of its association (partial Beta) with the dependent variable 
bea^mes small when other predictors are controlled. This is because variable 
A in^y be correlated with variable C and both may have a causal effect on 
variable B. The variance in B v^iich is jointly explained by A and C will not 
be reflected in the partial Betas. However, the methods used here do not per- 
mit ys to distinguish that portion of a correlation which is due to joint^ 
effects from those due to spurious effects^ 

4 

Freshmen and Sophomores were not foimally enrolled in a program at the time 
of our study but were asked about the kinds of courses they planned to take. 

^Qnly students who were Freshmen or Sophomores during the 1970-71 school year 
(when most of our study data were collected) took the MAT te^ts. Only stu- 
dents \^o were Juniors or Seniors during the 1970-71 year took the NEET tests. 
Students took achievement tests during their Sophomore years. 

Students who were Freshmen at the time our questionnaires were administered 
took MATS during the following year. However, it seems reasonable to expect 
that any differences in achievement due to the nature of experiences at the 
time of our questionnaire would be reflected in scores on the MAT , during the 
next year. 

7 

If one assumes that the experiences which students reported as Juniors and 
Seniors were generally similar to the ones they experienced in. early years 
of high school, then one migjit expect to find an associiation between such 
later experiences and perceptions, on the one hand, and the grades and NBDT 
scores =v^ich students obtained earlier in high schoo^ Also, some data col- 
lected in later years refers to characteristics (like sex or parents education) 
which remain constkit, and to pre-high school experiences and traits (e.g., 
inter-racial contact in grade school, eighth grade'-'IQ) i>Jiich may affect high 
school achievement scores. ' 

8 

IQ data for the great majority of students are scores on the California Test 
of Mental Maturity^ taken during tl^ fall semester of the eigljth grade. A 
small number, of students took other IQ tests, almost always in the -sixth grade. 
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^There was no significant difference between the sexes on the standardized 
NEDTs, taken by earlier cohorts of Sophomores. 

^Occupational aspirations among blacks are positively correlated with the 
value of acadanic goals (+.16) and with educational aspirations (+.34) 
but not with belief that anyone who works hard can get ahead /(-.Ol). 

result does not appear to be a result of those with more clear plans hav- 
ing lower occi5)ational aspirations. The correlation f or IVhites is .03. 

•^%ie^^ijT5)ortance" of a predictor is judged here by taking the partial Beta v^eight 
for each predictor with current grades , its partial Beta with cunailative grades 
and averaging the t\?o. Those predictors viiich have a significant partial Beta 
of .10 or above with both grade measures are selected for meition as most iji5)ortant. 

13 

Data for the total set of variables is for that set which inclxides various 
types of inter- racial interaction ; results for the total set vJxich includes 
variables bearing only on opportunity for inter-racial contact are closely 
similar. 

^^For *both level of occupational aspiration and inportance of academic goals, 
the partial Beta coefficients with both achievement scores are .10 or above 
for Blacks. Hqvfever, in each case one of these coefficients is not statis- 
tically significant. 

"''^able 2-12 in Chapter 2 shows bccupational choice, by race and sex. While 
choices of boys and girls differ considerably for somS* categories the occu-' 
pational prestige level of choices by the two sexes is about equal with re- 
spect to the broad coding categories used. 

^^These t;wo analyses include all of the variables used in all four analyses. 
Beta coefficients do not vary much when the same variables are included in 
combination with different sets of other variables. 

The B?ta weights shown in Table 4-5 gre taken frcffn those regtession analyses ^ ' 
which included opportunities for inter -racial contact (rather than inter- 
racial interaction) and objective conditions of contact (rather than per- 
ceived conditions of contact) . This is because we judged that perceived / 
conditions of contact and inter-racial interaction might be variables inter- 
vening between contact opportunities, objective conditions, school situation, 
and student characteristics, on the one hand, and opinion change on the, other 
hand...' Therefore, it was not' apprppriate to control relationships by ttiese 
int;ervenin[. variables. T^e B^ta weights for inter- racial interaction may have 
been reduced someviiat ^y^^the fact that the effects of interaction on opinion 
change are controlled D)^.v^rigt^^ (e.g., school situation, student charac- 
teristics) vhi<;h might affect interaction. However, inspection of the data 
indicates that the association between interaction and opinion change has not 
been reduced mch by this procedure.. , . 
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measure of socio-economic status used was a composite of scores based 
on parents ' educations and parents ' ocaq)ations . IVhere one of these pieces 
of information was missing, the total SES score was estimated on the basis 
of the other piece of information. 

19 

Cooperative inter- racial activities take place in other-settings as well, 
of course, most notably in extra-curricular activities. Although we have 
data relevant to this matter, these data are not noW in a-forti vhich per- 
mits us to know how much such experience each student had in extra-curri- 
cular cooperative inter-racial activities. 

20 

The school-level data show also geierally weak associations for the entire 
set of eleven schools between opinion change and the types of inter-racial 
contact ejq)eriences in high school. However, data presented in an earlier 
report show that friendly inter-racial contact was reported least often by 
vjiite students at, School 5 andtliat uiifrienoly contact was reported with 
second greatest frequency by vhite students at School 6. Less positive 
interaction may have contributed to negative opinion change at these schools . 

2lrL 

CJur previoiis report presents descriptive data vdth respect to several of 
these school differences. These data show that Schools 6 and 5, vftiere 
most negative opinion change occurred among Whites , had the most rapid 
changes in racial conposition during the five-year period prior to our 
study and had the largest differences in proportions of White and Black 
students in the academic program. Schools 7, 9, and 10 were among the 
schools with the smallest differences in proportions of Blacks and Whites 
in the academic program. 

^^ese proportions of variance accounted for ^re for the analyses which in- 
clude measures of types of inter-raci^al interaction (rather than opportunity 
for contact) and measures of perceived conditions of contact (rather than 
objective conditions) . ^Analyses using alternative sets of variables explain 
less of the variance. ' ^ 

. \ 

Our questions concehii^ the studait's chances of going as far in school as ^ 
he would like and gettil^^^e kind of job he would like referred to tlie 
aspirations that the studefit^ad indicated in previous questions. However, 
expectations about fulfillinglmeii^aspirations, either educationally or 
ocaq)ationally> are related only -j^ery slightly to the level of these aspir- 
ations. Thus, results concerning -^ectaticMis of success are not biased 
by differences in level of aspirations. However, it is possible that high , 
e3q)ectations of fulfilling one's aspirations have a stronger association with 
such outcomes as effort and achievement when levels of aspirations Are high 
than v^en they are low. We have not e^q)lored this possibility to date. 
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AEPENDK MEASURES OP SCWE VARIABLES USED IN PREDICTI^^N OP 
OUTCOMES FOR IHDimUAL STUDENTS 



An indication of the questionnaire items -which compose various measxires 
\xsed in this study is given in Appendix B of an earlier report (patchen and 
Davidson, with Hoftaann and Brown, 1973). Ihe present appendix provides in- 
formation about measures referred to in this report which are not included 
in the previous listing. 

\ ' ^ ^ 

For each measure listed below, the questionnaire items from which scores 
are derived* and method of combining scores are indicated. Items are iden- 
tified by the IBM card and column numbers which appear in the margin of the 
questions • Ibr questionnaire items, see Appendix A of the earlier report. 



A. Student's Home Background 

1. Niamber of children in family 

2. Adiilts with whom student ^ lives 

3. Family concern about student 
education and occupation 

k. Family concern with students ' 
school work 

BI Student Characteristics ^„ 

1 . Time spent helping^ family 

2. Time spent on Job 

C. .School Situation 

1. Evaluation of teachers 

D. Aspirations and Relevant 

Beliefs and Perceptions 

1. Occupational aspiration 

2 . Clarity of occupational plans 

3. Perceived chance to fulfill 
occupational aspirations 

U. Perceived chance to reach 
educational aspiration 
5. Belief that anyone trying 
hard can get ahead 



ll:5U-55 
10:59-11:19 

U:65 * 11:66 

11:61 + ll:6i. 



11:56 
11:57-58 



2:15-2:27 

i U:63 
U:66, 
U:6l 
9:57 



Many scores have been receded so that the meaning of high scores on an 
ind^ cannot necessarily be inferred from the codes QB the questionnaire. 
Also, scores on some items have been recoded to provide same range* as 
scores on other items. 

\ • 
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APPB^IX C. APPROXT'lATE SAf-JPLING ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES BETIVEEN SUBGROUPS 

\ 

• Sanpling Errors o£ Differences 
(Expressed as percentages) 

Size of 

sa3q>le » 





1,000 


700 500 


400 


300 


200 


100 






For percentages 


from about 35 percent 


to 65 percent 


1,000 


5.4 1 


5.9 6.6 


7.1 


7.9 


9 4 




700 




6.4 7.1 


7.6 


8.3 


9 5 




500 




7.6 


8.1 


8.7 


10.2 


13.0 


400 


- 




8. 5 


9.3 


10.4 


13.1 


300 








y . 0 


11. 1 




200 










12 0 




; 100 












17 n 






For percentages 


around 20 


percent and 


80 percent 




1,000 


4.3 


4.7 5.3 


5.7 


*6.4 




10.2 


700 




5.2 5.7 


6.0 


6.6 




10.3 


500 




6.1 


6.5 




8.1 


10.4 


400 






6.8 




8.3 


10.9 


300 








7.8 


8.6 


11.1 


200 










9.8 


11.9 - 


100 












14.0 






^^,-fofpercentages 


around 10 


percent and 


90 percent 




1,000 




3.4 4.0 


4.3 


4.8 


5.6 




70P-^ 




3.9 4.2 


4.6 


5.0 


5.8 








4.6 


4.8 


5.3 


6.0 




400 . 






5.1 


5.6 


6.3 




300 








5.9 


6.6 




200 










7.i 








For percentages around 5 


percent and 


95 percent 




1,000 


2.3 


2.6 2.9 


3.3 


3.5 


4.0 




700 




2.8 3.3 


3.3 


3.7 


4.2 




500 




3.4 


3.5 * 


3.9 


4.4 




400 






3.7 


4.0 


4.4 




300 








4.3 


4.8 





Note: To illustrate the use of thif/ table, consider the case where the size of 
the \Aite sample is about i<000, the §ize of the black sanple is about 
1,000 and the percentages for each group are in the range of 35 to 65 per- 
cent. The entry in the table for this case is 5.4. It indicates that a 
difference of 5.4 percent or' greater, in favor of either group, could 
occur by chance in less than 5 cases out of 100. Thus, a difference of 

0 this size or larger is probably real and not the result of sampling error. 
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